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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION.—Purchasers must insist on having 
the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 
clearness pronounced by all competent authorities | 
to be the best. 

Invaluable in Cases of Debility and Weak Digestion. 


_N,B,—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- |f 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. i 














And Perfection and Economy in PS 


BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882. 
Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL, 


Cheapest Coal most Suitable. Illustrated Price Books Post Free, 
rT. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER'’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Part CLXXI., New Serims.—Marcn, 1883. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. MEDALS: SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, OHRISTOHUROH, N.zZ. 


Frys Cocoa 
om Bixtract 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’”’—Dr. Hassall. 
‘* Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
‘* Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” —Chas. A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. &. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 


RCT OOTH 5 In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
QE tansind SEmUTIEVi neo TNS WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


a “it ) JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
4 URY & ' 
ers ORIENTAL 
——— TOOTH 
__ PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PEARLY WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 


It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, ls. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! GAMES! GAMES!! GAMES!!! 


300,000 
NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS, 


FROM 4:p. TO £10. 


Before buying, please send for my Grand Catalogue of Toys and Games, with Hundreds of 
Illustrations, post free. Much cheaper than the Stores. 


EDWARD SMITH, 
THE CITY TOY SHOP, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard. ) 


~~ CASH’S 
EMBROIDERED NAMES 
AND INITIAL LETTERS 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name or Initials Embroidered on our Fine Cambrie Tape in Turkey Red, which 
ean be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 











SOLD BY HOSIERS ‘AND DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


JSull Directions. 
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FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 1%d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, IW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL |. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s, 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

Th . stamps, 
cutetindanaenne & the po he 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 
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GOWLAND’'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

The Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstaBiisnEep 120 YEARs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


6° & 1° Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, 17 sal 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINCS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and Is. Tins. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is uneqnalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 














Complaints incidental to Females. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


__ WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


as excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


§ excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of —— Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d. and 4s. 9d, per box. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C00.’S LIST. 


Just ready, in cloth extra, small post 8vo, 3s. 
WAGNER: a Biography. By F. Hurrrer. Second Edition, with Additional 
Matter, bringing the History down to the end of 1882, 


‘*We now turn to the first work in the list, that upon Wagner, which, written by Mr. F. Hueffer, is full of interest, 
and we may add of instruction, for there are still a great many lovers of music who do not really comprehend the aims of 
Wagner; but, after reading this admirable little work, in which we seem to see not only Wagner the man but Wagner 
the musician, and also the work he has accomplished, none can complain that they do not understand what Wagner aims 
at, neither can they say that they are ignorant of what he has achieved. ... We thank Mr. Hueffer heartily for an 
interesting and really admirable little work upon a subject which he is, perhaps, better qualified than any to discuss. 
His work will be appreciated for its own sake, and also forthe light it throws upon the aims of an original musician.” —Era. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 18s. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the 


Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of 
Munich. Revised by the Author. Translated and Augmented by Jos—EpH THACHER CLARKE. With 
310 Illustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY, according to the Bible and Tradi- 
tions of Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archzeology at the National Library of France, &c. Translated from the Second 
French Edition. With an Introduction by Francis Brown, Associate-Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, Map and Frontispiece, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS IN JAPAN: the Experiences of Two Pedes- 
trian Tourists. By ArtHur H. Crowe, F.R.G.S. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 

THE WAR BETWEEN CHILE AND PERU. 1879-1881. By Cements 
R. MarxknaM, C.B. With Four Maps. 

Nearly ready, in one vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND AS IT IS. By Joun Brapsuaw, J.P. for the County of 
Chester and the Colony of New Zealand. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

LIGHT THE DOMINANT FORCE OF THE UNIVERSE. Showing, 
by means of Experiments, what LIGHT is; what ELECTRICITY is; and what LIFE is; also how 
to reconcile Science and Religion. By Mason W. Sepewick, Royal Engineers. 

“Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 
Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ADVENTUROUS AND OHEQUERED 


CAREER; at Home and at the Antipodes. By AtexandeR Toumer, Ex-Commissioner of Police in 
South Australia. 
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Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. 


A HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By Georcz E. Woopperry. With 
90 Illustrations, giving examples from the Earliest Period of the Fifteenth Century—showing the 
origin of the Art down to the Present Day, including many of the very finest examples of Wood 
Engravings by living artists. 

Now ready, with about 400 Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


VOL. IV. OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. European Edition. June to 


NoveMBER, 1882. 


aeRO 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON WEALTH AND ITS SOURCES. By 
Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 
Just published, small post 8vo, cloth extra, handsomely bound, 6s. 
THE LADY MAUD, SCHOONER YACHT: a Narrative of her Loss on 
One of the Bahama Cays. By W. Cuark Russett, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart,” &c. 


‘* No novel of the sensational school can contain incidents more calculated to thrill the reader than this tale of thesea, 
full of adventures that all seamen will acknowledge to be possible . . . As a writer on all subjects connected with the sea 
and those who live on it Mr. Russell is without a rival. His present work is superior to any of his previous productions, 
and will be read with engrossing interest.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ROBERT POCOCK, the Gravesend Historian, Naturalist, Antiquarian, 
and Printer. By Grorce M. Arnoxp, Author of “ Remarks about Gravesend in Olden Days,” &c. 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE EMIGRANT’S FRIEND. By Masor Jongs, United States Consul at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With Maps. A complete Guide to the United States. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 
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New Volumes of the Piccadilly Novels now in course of publication. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6. each. 


The Shadow of the Sword. By Roznrrt Bucnanay, 
With Frontispiece by A. W. CoorEr. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Rosrert Bucnanan. 
With a Frontispiece. 

Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer Cottins. With a 
Frontispiece by H. Ganpy. 

Transmigration. By Mortmer Cotttins. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. By Mortimer Cotiins, 

From Midnight to Midnight. By Monrriser 
Cottrns. 

The Village Comedy. By Mortmer Cottitins, 

You Play me False. By Mortimer Cottins. 

Hearts of Gold. By Wii11aM Cypuxzs. 

One by One. By R.E.Francitton. With a Frontispiece 
by ArrHur Hopxins. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By CHArLEs Grppon. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. By Jutian HawrHorne. 

Ivan de Biron. By Sir Artuur HELPs. 





Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Groregs MacDonaxp, LL.D. 
With a Frontispiece by J. E. Miuvats, R.A. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By Grorer MacDonatp, 
LL.D. With a Frontispiece by C. J. Stanrzanp. 

Coals of Fire. By D. Curistrg Murray. Illustrated by 
Artuur Hopkins, G. L. Skymovur, and D. T. Waire. 

A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. Ilustrated 
by W. Smatv. 

For Cash Only. 

Valentina. By EF. 
Hat Luptow. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, By Mrs. J. H. 
Rippgit. With a Frontispiece by M. ELtun Epwarps. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. W. Srrieut. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ettzn Epwarps. 

Frau Frohmann. By Anrnony Trottorr. With a 
Frontispiece by Hrenry Frevcu. 

Marion Fay. By AntHony TROLLorPe. 


By Jams Payn. 
. Prick. With a Frontispiece by 





New Two-Shilling Novels now in course of publication. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Brsanr and 
James Rice. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By Rozsrrr BucHanay. 

A Child of Nature. By Rosgrr Bucnanan. 

Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer Coiuins. 

Transmigration. By Morrimezr Coins. 

Frances. By Mortimer Cotuiys. 

Sweet and enty. By Morrmeger CoLiins. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. By Mortimer Cotuixs, 

From Midnight to Midnight. By Mortimxr Couns. 

A Fight with Fortune. By Mortimer Cotrys. 

The Village Comedy. By Mortimer Coturys. 

You Play Me False. By Mortimer CoLiins. 

The Black Robe. By Wirxre Cotirns. 

One by One. By R. E. FraxciLion. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. By Witt1aM Girbent. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. By Witv1am GinpeRt. 

James Duke. By Witiiam GILBERT. 

Sebastian Strome. By Jurian Hawrgorne. 





Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arrnur Hetps. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. ALrrup Hunt. 

The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lynn Linton. 
‘My Love!’ By E. Lynn Linron. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Grorer MacDonatp, LL.D. 
==, Wingfo. d, Curate. By Grorez MacponaLp, 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. By Mrs. Rozerr O’RBILLY. 
Some Private Views. By Jamzs Paxy. 

From Exile. By Jamss Payn. 

Valentina. By E. C. Pricer. 

A Levantine Family. By Bartz Sr. Jonny. 

The Two Dreamers. By Joun SaunpeErs. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. W. Srzieur. 
Cressida. By Brertua THomas. 

Proud Maisie. By Brera THomas. 

The Violin-player. By Brrraa Tuomas. 

What She Came Through. By Saran Txrrer. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


AND 


Silarking dink for Linen 


ARE THE BEST 


LN Taw Won. D. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SEIN DISEASES. 


There is scarcely any eruption but will ene to “* Sulpho- 


line’ in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcule which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TON IC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
— by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
‘onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 


mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 


Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 


1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
j An Effervescing, 
Vitalising, and 
Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives Instant EKelief in cases of 
Headache, Sea or Bilious 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
& 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Cures obstinate Costiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


H. LAMPLOUCH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
First-Class Medais to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 








Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867 ; Phdladeliphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and mumerous others, 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





Pn sasace or ordourytore| CLASS FLOWER STANDS ron TABLE DECORATIONS. 


tical 4 fe dinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and CO.’s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with spe 


designs SEE ene 
seen also at Maw and Co's London. Agents W. B, snmeson and| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
ONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ALL THH YHAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘* ALL THE YEAR ROUND” is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can 
be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBER, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 7d. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to MR. HENRY WALKER. 


i SMITH’S | | THE NEW DISCOVERY. 
‘Pp URIF YING P IL 5 boy, «| NEURALGIA in the Head, Face, and Teeth (popularly known 


|A POSIT{VE and SCIENTIFIC MODE of RELIEVING 
as “Tic”’). Quite harmless when taken as directed—and 


D | free from Opium. 











AVE RESTORED TO HEALTH SIXTY THOUSAN 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS | 


GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. SMITH’S 

BLOOD PURIFYING PILLS are Nature’s Positive Remedy T 

for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin i 
Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, | 


Sore Throat, &c. They make New Blood, Invigorate the | 

Body, Destroy Disease, and Restore Healthh THEY ARE A 

POSITIVE CURE FOR ALL DISEASES of the Urinary |OQNE DOSE rapidly relieves NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, 

Organs, Recent or Old Standing ; Weakness, Gravel, Back- | TOOTH-ACHE (even when proceeding from a decayed 

ache, and all Discharges, &c., all and every Disease for which | tooth), rendering extraction unnecessary. It at once removes 

Mercury and Copaiba are used to the injury of the Patient’s | the Tooth-ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject. 

Constitution. Sold in Boxes (containing sufficient for the i 

Cure) price 2s. 94. May be had direct from the Proprietors on Sold by all Chemists, price 2/6. 

receipt of Thirty-four Stamps. Sent by post to any address. | Wholesale‘and Retail Agents: Buritzr & Crispz, 4, Cheap- 
| side, London. Wholesale: Crarkr, BueaspaLE, Batt & Co, 


H. SMITH & CO’S LABORATORY, | york; Epwanps & Sow, 157, Queen Victoria Street; Maw 
26, Southampton Row, London, W.C. | Son & THompson, Aldersgate Street, London. 












































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival) TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. 














“EB 9 the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


ot A 652, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


“Woybiiers 


If you are a man of business or labourer, we: were aS Borer strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 





If you are a man of letters, toiling over your nit? e BIT, to restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinkin 






BI ERS. 
% Tad indiscretion or dissipation, take 


rich 3 poor: suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that ‘your. system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 

without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 

will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 
Have you dy lyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 


If you are married or single, old or young, ri 
of sickness, take 


cured if you take HOP BITTER 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simp! ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BI 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 











All Children suffer from them, if |[*,,.o1ntely the best kn vn = 
suspected, ask for tho CERTAIN CURE ae 


Ting 1/14 at all Chemists, .nye | COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING'S |Site" |] Sumer rocmmesied by tho me 
WORM TAB LETS beh TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 


Ww R I G H T b | S (THE ORIGINAL & ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP.) 
Never wash without it and thus ensure 
protection from infectious disease. 
**In our hands it has proved most effective 
in Skin Diseases.” —Lancet, 
For Toilet, Bathroom, & Nursery. In purchasing, demand Wright's, & see that Tablet is branded ‘‘ SAPO CARBONIS DETERCENS,” 


“* The only, true Anti- Unrivalled for the 
septic Soap.” — British complexion, for it 
Medical Journal. cleanses the skin, 
Recommended by the removes all impuri- 
entire Medical faculty, ties, and ensures its 


healthy action. 


























USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A’ QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


pan nag To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
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to loving a man. But there comes a chill 
across my heart when I think how long it 
is since I wrote to-you, and that I have not 
had a line even to acknowledge my letter. 
You bade me not to write, and you have 
not even forgiven me for disobeying your 
order. I cannot but get stupid ideas into 
my mind, which one word from you would 
dissipate. 

“Now, however, I must write again, 
order or no order. Between a man and 
a woman, circumstanced as you and I, 
things will arise which make it incumbent 
on one or the other to write. It is 
absolutely necessary that you should now 
know what are my intentions, and under- 
stand the reasons which have actuated me. 
I have found myself left in a most un- 
fortunate condition by my uncle’s folly. He 
is going on with a stupid marriage for the 
purpose of disinheriting me, and has in the 
meantime stopped the allowance which he 
had made me since I left college. Of 
course I have no absolute claim on him. 
But I cannot understand how he can re- 
concile himself to do so, when he himself 
prevented my going to the Bar, saying that 
it would be unnecessary. 

“ But so it is, and I am driven to look 
about for myself. It is very hard at my 


time of life to find an opening in any pro- 


fession. I think I told you before that I 
had ideas of going to Cambridge and en- 
deavouring to get pupils, trusting to my 
fellowship rather than to my acquirements. 
But this I have always looked upon with 
great dislike, and would only have taken to 
it if nothing else was to be had. Now 
there has come forward an old college 
acquaintance, a man who is three or four 
years my senior, who has offered to take 
me to America as his private secretary. He 
proposes to remain there for three years. 
I of course shall not bind myself to stay as 
long; but I may not improbably do so. 
He is to pay my expenses and to give me 
a salary of three hundred a year. This 
will perhaps lead to nothing else ; but will 
for the present be better than nothing. I 
am to start in just a month from the 
present time. 

“* Now you know it all, except that. the 
man’s name is Sir William Crook. He is 
a decent sort of fellow, and has got a wife 
who is to go with him. He is the hardest 
working man I know, but between you 
and me will never set the Thames on fire. 
If the Thames is to be illumined at all, 
I rather think that I shall be expected to 
do it. 





“ Now, my own one, what am I to say 
about you, and of myself, as your husband 
that is to be? Will you wait, at any rate, 
for three years, with the conviction that 
the three years will too probably end in 
your having to wait again ? 

‘IT do feel that in my altered position I 
ought to give you back your troth, and 
tell you that things shall be as they used 
to be before that happy night at Mrs. 
Armitage’s party. I do not know but that 
it is clearly my duty. I almost think that 
it is. But I am sure of this ;—that it is the 
one thing in the world that I cannot do. I 
don’t think that a man ought to be asked 
to tear himself altogether in pieces, because 
someone else has ill-treated him. At any 
rate I cannot. If you say that it must be 
so, you shall say it. I don’t suppose it 
will kill me, but it will go a long way. 

“Tn writing so far I have not said a 
word of love, because, as far as I under- 
stand you, that is a subject on which you 
expect me to be silent. When you order 
me not to write, I suppose you intend that 
I am to write no love-letter. This, there- 
fore, you will take simply as a matter of 
business, and as such, I suppose, you will 
acknowledge it. In this way I shall at 
any rate see your handwriting.—Yours 
affectionately, HARRY ANNESLEY.” 

Harry, when he wrote this letter, con- 
sidered that it had been cold, calm, and 
philosophical. He could not goto America 
for three years without telling her of his 
purpose ; nor could he mention that pur- 
pose as he thought in any language less 
glowing. But Florence, when she received 
it, did not regard it in the same light. To 
her thinking the letter was full of love, 
and of love expressed in the warmest pos- 
sible language. “Sir William Crook!” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ What can he want 
of Harry in America for three years? I 
am sure he is astupid man. Will I wait? 
Of course I will wait. What are three 
years ? And why should I not wait? But 
for the matter of that——” Then thoughts 
came into her mind which even to herself 
she could not express in words, Sir 
William Crook had got a wife, and why 
should not Harry take a wife also? She 
did not see why a private secretary should 
not be a married man; and as for money 
there would be plenty for such a style of 
life as they would live. She could not 
exactly propose this, but she thought that 
if she were to see Harry just for one short 
interview before he started, that he might 
probably then propose it himself. 
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“Things be as they used to be,” she 
exclaimed to herself. ‘Never! Things 
cannot be as they used to be. I know 
what is his duty. It is his duty not to 
think of anything of the kind. Remember 
that he exists,” she said, turning back 
to the earlier words of the letter. ‘ That 
of course is his joke. I wonder whether 
he knows that every moment of my life is 
devoted to him. Of course I bade him not 
to write. But I can tell him now, that I 
have never gone to bed without his letter 
beneath my pillow.” This and much more 
of the same kind was uttered in soliloquies, 
but need not be repeated at length to the 
reader. 

But she had to think what steps she 
must first take. She must tell her mother 
of Harry’s intention. She had never for 
an instant allowed her mother to think 
that her affection had dwindled, or her 
purpose failed her. She was engaged to 
marry Harry Annesley, and marry him 
some day she would. That her mother 
should be sure of that, was the immediate 
purpose of her life. And in carrying out 
that purpose she must acquaint her mother 
with the news which this letter had brought 
to her. “Mamma, I have got something 
to tell you.” 

‘Well, my dear.” 

“Harry Annesley is going to America,” 
There was something pleasing to Mrs. 
Mountjoy in the sound of these words. If 
Harry Annesley went to America he might 
be drowned, or it might more probably be 
that he would never come back. America 
was, to her imagination, a long way off. 
Lovers did not go to America, excspt with 
the intention of deserting their lady-loves. 
Such were her ideas. She felt at the 
moment that Florence would be more 
easily approached in reference either to 
her cousin Mountjoy or to Mr. Anderson. 
Another lover had sprung up too in 
Brussels of whom a word shall be said 
by-and-by. If her Harry, the pernicious 
Harry, should have taken himself to 
America, the chances of all these three 
gentlemen would be improved. Any one 
of them would now be accepted by Mrs. 
Mountjoy as a bar, fatal to Harry Annesley. 
Mountjoy was again the favourite with 
her. She had heard that he had returned 
to Tretton, and was living amicably with 
his father. She knew even of the income 
allotted to him for the present,—of the 
six hundred ‘pounds a year, and had told 
Florence that as a preliminary income it 
was more than double that two hundred 





and fifty pounds which had been taken 
away from Harry,—taken away never to 
be restored. There was not much in this 
argument, but still she thought well to use 
it. The captain was living with his father, 
and she did not believe a word about the 
entail having been done away with. It 
was certain that Harry’s uncle had quar- 
relled with him, and she did understand 
that a baby at Buston would altogether 
rob Harry of his chance. And then, look 
at the difference in the properties! It 
was thus that she argued the matter. But 
in truth her word had been pledged to 
Mountjoy Scarborough, and Mountjoy 
Scarborough had ever been a favourite 
with her. Though she could talk about 
the money, it was not the money that 
touched her feelings. ‘ Well ;—he may go 
to America. It is a dreadful destiny for a 
young man, but in his case it may be the 
best thing that he can do.” 

“Of course he intends to come back 
again.” 

“ That is as it may be.” 

“T do not understand what you mean 
by a dreadful destiny, mamm. 1 don’t 
see that it is a destiny at all. ..c is gettin 
a very good offer for a yar or two, an 
thinks it best to take it. I might go with 
him for that matter.” 

A thunderbolt had fallen at Mrs. Mount- 
joy’s feet! Florence go with him to 
America! Among all the trials which had 
come upon her with reference to this young 
man there had been nothing so bad as this 
proposal, Go with him! The young man 
was to start ina month! Then she began 
to think whether it would be within her 
power to stop her daughter. What would 
all the world be to her with one daughter, 
and she in America married to Harry 
Annesley + Her quarrel with Florence was — 
not at all as was the quarrel of Lady 
Mountjoy. Lady Mountjoy would be glad 
to get rid of the girl, whom she thought to 
be impertinent and believed to be false. 
But to her mother Florence was the very 
apple of her eye. It was because she 
thought that Mountjoy Scarborough was a 
grand fellow, and because she thought all 
manner of evil of Harry Annesley, that 
she wished Florence to marry her cousin, 
and to separate herself for ever from the 
other. When she had heard that Harry 
was to go to America she had rejoiced,— 
as though he was to be transported to 
Botany Bay. Her ideas were old-fashioned. 
But when it was hinted that Florence was 
to go with him she nearly fell to the ground. 
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Florence certainly had behaved badly in 
making the suggestion. She had not in- 
tended to make it;—had not in truth 
thought of it. But when her mother talked 
of Harry’s destiny, as though some terrible 
evil had come upon him,—as though she 
were speaking of a poor wretch condemned 
to be hanged, when all chances of a reprieve 
were over,—then her spirit rose within her. 
She had not meant to say that she was 

oing. Harry had never asked her to go. 
“Tf you talk of his destiny I am quite pre- 
pared to share it with him.” That was her 
meaning. But her mother already saw her 
only child in the hands of those American 
savages. She threw herself on to a sofa, 
buried her face in her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

“T don’t say that I am going, mamma.” 

“My darling, my dearest, my child!” 

“Only that there is no reason why I 
shouldn’t, except that it would not suit 
him. At least I suppose it would not.” 

“Has he said so?” 

“ He has said nothing about it.” 

‘Thank Heaven for that. He does not 


intend to rob me of my child.” 
“ But, mamma, [ am to be his wife.” 
‘No, no, no!” 


“Tt is that that I want to make you 
understand. You know nothing of his 
character ;—nothing.” 

“I do know that he told a base false- 
hood.” 

“ Nothing of the kind! I will not admit 
it. It is of no use going into that again, 
but there was nothing base about it. He 
has got an appointment in the United 
States, and is going out to do the work. 
He has not asked me to go with him. The 
two things would probably not be com- 
patible.” Here Mrs. Mountjoy rose from 
the sofa and embraced her child, as though 
liberated from her deepest~grief. ‘‘ But, 
mamma, you must remember this ;—that I 
have given him my word, and will never 
be induced to abandon it.” Here her 
mother threw up her hands and again 
began to weep. ‘Either to-day or to- 
morrow, or ten years hence,—if he will 
wait as long I will,—we shall be married. 
As far as I can see we need not wait 
ten years, or perhaps more than one or 
two. My money will suffice for us.” 

“He proposes to live upon you?” 

‘* He proposes nothing of the kind. He 
is going to America because he will not 
propose it. Nor am I proposing it,—just at 
present.” 

“At any rate I am glad of that.” 





“ And now, mamma, you must take me 
back home as soon as possible.” 

“ When he has started.” 

“No, mamma. I must be there before 
he starts. I cannot let him go without 
seeing him. If I am to remain here, here 
he must come.” 

“Your uncle would never receive him.” 

“‘T should receive him.” 

This was dreadful ;—this flying into 
actual disobedience. Whatever did she 
mean? Where was she to receive him? 
“How could you receive a young man in 
opposition to the wishes, and indeed to the 
commands, of all your friends ?” 

“I’m not going to be at all shamefaced 
about it, mamma. Jam the woman he has 
selected to be his wife, and he is the man 
I have selected to be my husband. If he 
were coming I should.go to my uncle and 
ask to have him received.” 

“ Think of your aunt.” 

“Yes; I do think of her. My aunt 
would make herself very disagreeable. 
Upon the whole, mamma, I think it would 
be best that you should take me back 
to England. There is this M. Grascour 
here, who is a great trouble, and you may 
be sure of this, that I intend to see Harry 
Annesley before he starts for America.” 

So the interview was ended ; but Mrs. 
Mountjoy was left greatly in doubt as to 
what she might best do. She felt sure 
that were Annesley to come to Brussels, 
Florence would see him,—would see him 
in spite of all that her uncle and aunt, 
and Mr. Anderson, and M. Grascour could 
do to prevent it. That reprobate young 
man would force his way into the embassy, 
or Florence would force her way out. In 
either case there would be a terrible scene. 
But if she were to take Florence back 
to Cheltenham, interviews to any extent 
would be arranged for her at the house of 
Mrs. Armitage. As she thought of all this, 
the idea came across her, that when a young 
girl is determined to be married nothing 
can prevent it. 

Florence in the meantime wrvte an im- 
mediate answer to her lover, as follows: 

“DEAR HARRY,—Of course you were 
entitled to write when there was something 
to be said which it was necessary that I 
should know. When you have simply to 
say that you love me, I know that well 
enough without any further telling. 

“Go to America for three years! It is 
very, very serious. But of course you must 
know best, and I shall not attempt to in- 
terfere. What are three years to you and 
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me? If we were rich people, of course we 
should not wait; but as we are poor, of 
course we must act as do other people who 
are poor. I have about four hundred a 
year ; and it is for you to say how far that 
may be sufficient. If you think so, you 
will not find that I shall want more. 

“But there is one thing necessary before 
you start. I must see you. There is no 
reason on earth for our remaining here,— 
except that mamma has not made up her 
mind. If she will consent to go back 
before you start, it will be best so. Other- 
wise you must take the trouble to come 
here,—where I am afraid you will not be 
received as a welcome guest. I have told 
mamma that if I cannot see you here in a 
manner that is becoming, I shall go out, 
and meet you in the streets, in a manner 
that is unbecoming. 

‘‘ Your affectionate—wife that is to be, 

“ FLORENCE MouNTJOY.” 

This letter she took to her mother, and 
read aloud to her in her own room. Mrs. 
Mountjoy could only implore that it might 
not be sent; but prevailed not at all. 
“ There is not a word in it about love,” 
said Florence. “It is simply a matter of 
business, and as such I must send it. I do 
not suppose my uncle will go to the length 
of attempting to lock me up. He would I 
think find it difficult to do so.” There 
was a look in Florence’s face as she said 
this which altogether silenced her mother. 
She did not think that Sir Magnus would 
consent to lock Florence up, and she did 
think that were he to attempt to do so, he 
would find the task very difficult. 


SURVEYING AND INSPECTING, OF 
OLD AND TO-DAY.* 


Farmer: Sir, Iam glad to have so happily met 
with you, for if I be not mistaken, you are a 
Surveiour of Land. 

Surveriour : Admit it so, sir, what then ? 

Farmer: I have heard much evill of the profes- 
sion ; and to tell you my conceite plainely, I thinke 
the same both evill and unprofitable. 

Surverour: Speak you this by conjecture, by 
report of others, or by due experience of your 
owne? 


The farmer answers sweepingly. He 
speaks by all three. As a consequence, 
his speaking has weight in it. As a con- 
sequence, he is convinced that a surveyor 
cannot possibly be “innocent,” as this 
one, in lengthy vindication of his post and 





A Practical Guide for Inspectors of Nuisances. 
By F. R. Wilson, Surveyor for the Rural Sanitary 
Authority of the Union of Alnwick, etc. Knight 
and Co. 1881. 





method, declares himself to be ; and grow- 
ing more and more stubborn and aggressive, 
the farmer bursts out at length with the 
sharp denunciation and the angry question, 
“Fye upon you! Will you bring us to be 
slaves ?” 

The quaint parley took place in those 
early Stuart days when James was just 
shaping himself and fitting himself out 
of Scotch usages into the usages proper 
for the English throne. It was a quaint 
parley that runs all through a neat little 
square volume called The Surveiour’s 
Dialogue, having for its date the years 
1607 to 1610, and for its author John 
Norden, surveyor to poor Prince Henry, 
the king’s ill-fated eldest son. 

The conversational mode John Norden 
adopts of making the art of surveying 
known was hit upon by him for sound 
strategic reasons. It was to relieve the 
dryness of the theme; it was to induce 
young princes—of Scotch birth or other- 
wise—lured by this relief, to give the 
theme attention ; it was to induce “lords” 
and other persons “ of good condition” to 
believe in surveying and inspecting as a 
wholesome power, possessing good sterling 
point and purpose ; it was to induce them 
all to cast away the touchy dread that 
surveying was a vexatious scrutiny, a kind 
of priestly and uncanny inquisition “to 
pry into men’s titles and estates,” was some 
of the other treacherous and unholy pro- 
cesses it was actually pronounced to be, 
again and again, in various methods by 
the book’s talkative and rebellious farmer. 

And, as may be foretold, the farmer, 
long before the finis of the interesting 
little volume, is represented as accept- 
ing the unpopular faith laid before him, 
implicitly. It was a result that, on 
national grounds, was devoutly hoped 
for, It was a result that was indeed 
imperatively at that period required. 
Readers of Dr. Gardiner’s recent Fall of 
the Monarchy of Charles the First will not 
need to be reminded why. They will have 
been informed how, at the very time John 
Norden was looking for a good result 
from his Dialogues, Henry, his prince 
and royal patron, youth as he was, was 
enjoying a boat-hunt, in full deep water, 
after deer, in Hatfield Chase; the deer, 
reduced to swimming over the undrained 
and unsurveyed land by the flooding of the 
Humber, having attracted the princely 
sportsman, and having been rowed after 
easily by him and his party, till there had 
been a capture of every one of the herd. 
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Readers of the same work, too, will have 
been informed how, as well as this Hat- 
field Chase, which covered seventy thousand 
acres, all of them under water for weeks 
whenever circumstances led to the swelling 
of the great river, there was that district 
of the fen-country round by Ely, that was 
full of agued men in boats, and agued men 
on stilts, and agued sick in mouldering 
huts, which had to be abandoned when 
floods were bad; and readers will be 
aware how greatly against the grain of 
these very agued people, and against the 
grain of their landlords, or fen-lords, 
and others, was the project—just then 
being considered, and assuming shape—of 
authorising the Dutch craftsman, Ver- 
muyden, to survey these vast wide plains 
and to drain them, with the end that they 
might be metamorphosed into cornfields 
and safe pasturage, and become a part and 
parcel of available and money-making 
England. And does not this opposi- 
tion to the huge drainage scheme show 
one great cause why John Norden 
laboured to prove that his art was the 
reverse of “evill and unprofitable ?” 
In his pages the farmer was the em- 
bodiment of the Extreme Left on these 
surveying and inspecting questions; the 
farmer was this, whether, to vary the 
effect, he changed to “a Lord,” as the 
dialogues went on, or to “a Baylie,” or to 
“the Jury.” His utterances were printed 
in black letter, demonstrating the far- 
behind condition of his mind, and con- 
trasting it with the liberal knowledge 
and outlook of the surveyor, who speaks 
throughout in reformed and enlightened 
Roman ; and it took a great deal of talk 
about ‘‘Theodelites,” and ‘‘Chaines,” and 
‘the Plaine Table,” it even took the pro- 
duction of those instruments, and the 
actual use of them, before John Norden 
thought it judicious to represent his 
antagonist as being compelled to cry, 
“ Peccavi.” 

Yet that conversion and cordial ac- 
ceptation should be brought about by 
The Dialogue is no wonder, even looked 
at by the light of to-day. For the sur- 
veyor says, quite with modern reasoning : 
“We have in our dayes many and great 
buildings, a comely ornament it is to the 
face of the earth, and were it not that the 
smoake of so many chimneyes did raise so 
many duskie cloudes in the ayre to hinder 
the heat and light of the Sunne from 
earthly creatures, it were the more toler- 
able.” For the surveyor says, in more 





modern spirit still: ‘These springs I like 
well. A house without lively water is 
maymed .... and I see the conduits are 
made of earthen pipes, which I like farre 
better than them of Lead, both for sweet- 
nesse and continuance under the ground.” 
And the surveyor says: ‘This house 
standeth warm and comfortable towards 
the South-East, to which the best lights are 
made fitly to serve ; though if the ground 
would have served, I like plain South the 
better point for the comfort of the Sunne 
at all times of the yeere.” And the sur- 
veyor furthermore says: ‘‘I marvell men 
are not more forward in planting of Apple- 
trees, Peare-trees, Crab-stockes, and such 
like, in their hedges, betweene their fields ; 
as well as in Orchards: a matter praise 
worthy and profitable to the planter, and 
to the Commonwealth very beneficial.” 
And when the surveyor has touched 
these several points, he seems to have put 
his finger on most of the matters over 
which smoke abatement societies see it 
right to interfere now; he seems to 
hit the items over which water supply 
Bills propose to legislate, over which sani- 
tary protection associations look sharply, 
and companies for the utilisation of 
waste grounds bestir themselves; and 
must be declared in this way to have 
had a conception of all of the funda- 
mental principles concerning safe and 
savoury living that are grappled with and 
set forth officially in Mr. Wilson’s Practical 
Inspectors’ Guide to-day ; and surely, as 
far as theory goes, there is little left in the 
Jacobean authority further to be desired. 
But, before noting systematically, by 
means of Mr. Wilson’s comprehensive 
hand-book, what the science with which 
it deals has developed into at the present 
time, a little more must be set down to 
show the up-hill work surveyors and in- 
spectors have had, ever since theirinstitution, 
to get their usefulness or bare “innocence” 
understood. Here is a little book by 
Robert Callis, barrister. It was published 
to define the scope and intent of the Statute 
of Sewers, passed in the twenty-third of 
Henry the Eighth (cap. five), as commented 
upon by Henry’s judge, Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert, in his work, Of the Surveying 
of Lands, printed in 1539. Callis was 
reading to his Inn, in August, 1622; and 
he said: “Judge Fitzherbert holds a Sur- 
veyor of very small esteem in his power 
and authority; he holds that he may 
hear, see, and say nothing; Oier, Voier, et 
Rien Dier.” Surely, Tudor surveyors and 
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inspectors might as well have been blind, 
and deaf, and dumb. 

But Robert Callis argues to set the dictum 
aside. “In four Edward the First,” he 
says, “a Surveyor is there described to be 
a man which is to view the work and to 


| make enquiry ; whereby it appeareth that a 


Surveyor is an actor, and not a looker-on, 
as Mr. Fitzherbert would have him.” It is 
better. And let a surveyor be acknowledged 
to be an actor, in that early meaning of the 
word. For all that, when sewers were the 
objects to be inspected and surveyed, 
surveyors were actors over whom even 
Callis had many times to mourn and moan. 
“Discretion,” he cries, “is the herb of 
grace that I could wish every Commissioner 
of Sewers well stored withal!” And that 
there may be no mistake, he sets down 
what he took a sewer to be. “It is a 
Fresh-water Trench, or small Current,” he 
says, “or little River compassed on both 
sides with Banks. It is a common publike 
stream, whereas a Gutter is a straight 
private running water ; and the use of a 
Sewer is common, and of a Gutter peculiar. 
Some, mincing the word, compound it of two 
words, Sea and Were, saying that nomina 
sunt consonantia rebus;.... and I am 
of opinion,” is Callis’s summing up, judi- 
cially, “that it is a diminutive of a river.” 
Right, no doubt. And the Fleet Sewer for 
one, would have been a little river “ com- 
passed on both sides with Banks ;” a little 
river bubbling and bright enough, till, 


| with compound rate of increase, a Tudor) 


populace became a Stuart populace, a Stuart 


| populace grew into a Hanoverian populace ; 


and, sanitary inspection and surveying 
being still looked upon as “evill and un- 
profitable,” housewives and handicraftsmen 


ignored the legal distinction between the: 


“common ” use of a sewer and the “ pecu- 
liar” use of a gutter, and, in default of the 
existence of the accommodations known as 
sewers and gutters to-day, city-inhabitants 
all used the one and the other as they 
willed, making both at last only synony- 
mous with unsightliness and pollution. 

Now, “View,” says the same Robert 
Callis, still striving to define surveying, 
“is the primary part of Survey; and 
Survey is much, but not altogether, 
directed by view.” 

It is puzzling to get mastery over this 
subtle distinction. It is as puzzling as the 
Statute of Sewers of the Twenty-third of 
Henry the Eighth itself; which, said 
Callis, “‘ must be my chief guide to direct 
my fairest passage through these uncouth 





ways,” yet which “doth distribute itself 
into all these particular Branches: Walls, 
Banks, Ditches, Gutters, Goats, Calceys, 


Bridges, Streams, Mills, Ponds, Fish-garths, | 
Sluces, , 
Getties, Hecks, Flood-gates,” into other © 


Mildams, Locks, Hebbingwers, 


“ Lets and Impediments,” still. 


What was a Tudor pond, for instance? | 
to name one item assigned to the charge of | 
these medizval sewers’ commissioners. It | 
was ‘“‘a standing Ditch, cast by the Labour ° 
of Men in their private Grounds, to serve , 
his house and household with necessary | 


Waters.” Then, what law had surveyors 


and inspectors to set in force, with respect | 
to bridges? The first Statute of Bridges, © 
Callis shows, is in Magna Charta, cap. | 
fifteen ; an antiquity respectable enough, | 
it might have been thought, to have ensured | 
But then there . 


perfection in practice. 
came in that hindering subtlety of “ View 


being the primary part of Survey, and . 
Survey being much, but not altogether, 


directed by view.” But then there came 
in, too, counter-statutes with counter- 


objects ; there came in over-lappings, and | 


over-ridings ; rendering the Act a bewilder- 
ment of rights and duties, in contemplation 
of which Callis cried out confusedly : “ If 
this Statute of Magna Charta should be in 
force, I take it that it would abate much 
of the power of the Commissioners of 
Sewers ; for it seemeth, by the letter of it, 
that either no Bridges were to be repaired, 
but such as were made in the time of 
Henry the Second and before, neither 
should any be bound to repair them but 
such as in his time had then used, and 
were bound to” do such repairing. And 
the inevitable end of this was that as, un- 
doubtedly, there were none of the subjects 
of Henry the Second left in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and as, as undoubtedly, 
there were none of the subjects of Henry 
the Second left when the reign of Henry 
the Eighth was over, so there was no 
obligation on anybody, anywhere, then 
and later, to repair bridges at all; and 
view, primary or secondary, was so lament- 
ably obscured by haze, that it was omitted 
mostly as too intricate, and grew to be 
stigmatised as “ evill and unprofitable.” 
For all that—nay, because of all that 
—sanitary enactments followed sanitary 
enactments of old, almost as rapidly as 
sanitary enactments follow sanitary enact- 
ments to-day. There was this (Office and 
Authority .... of Surveyors of Highways, 
etc. ; By William Nelson, 1718) concerning 
plague. ‘ Plague,” the startling provision 
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begins; “An infectious Person... . 
having a Sore not cured... . commanded 
to keep in, and afterwards going abroad 
.... tis Felony; but if he hath no Sore, 
he is to be punished as a Vagrant, and 
bound to his good Behaviour for a year ; 
and ”—let it be marked emphatically—“ if 
such Person is wounded by a Watchman, 
attempting to come forth, the Watchman is 
not punishable.” There was this, concern- 
ing vending unfit food: “Measled Pork 
(15 Car. 2). Persons selling Swines’ Flesh 
measled, or dying with the murrain, shall 
be amerced for the first offence, Pillory for 
the second, fined for the third, and abjure 
the Town for the fourth.” There was 
this, about cleansing and maintenance of 
roads : “If in scouring the Ditches they 
lay the soil in the Highways, and suffer it 
to lie there six months”—which was in- 
dulgence enough, assuredly—‘“ they forfeit 
twelvepence per Load.” And this (by a 
statute of the Fifth of Elizabeth) : “‘ Those 
who have Lands adjoining to the Highway, 
in which Ditches ought to be, must scour 
them as often as there is Occasion, and lay 
Trunks or Bridges where there are Cart- 
ways into any Ground, that the Water may 
have a free Passage.” And these: “The 
Surveyors have Power to turn any Spring 
or Water-course out of the Highways into 
those Ditches.” ‘The Surveyors may 
take Stones and Rubbish already dug out 
of any Quarry, without leave of the Owner, 
but cannot dig without leave.” ‘The 
Surveyor must give publick Notice from 
Time to Time every four Months what 
Defaults he finds, this Notice to be given 
in the Parish Church the next Sunday after 
Sermon ended.” 

There was more, of course, and there was 
more still. There was so much, that the 
whole, or that the group of examples form- 
ing a shadowy index to the whole, shows 
the Merrie Days of Old to have been over- 
flowing with surveying and inspecting 
incidents not, perhaps, in respect of its 
merrieness, always reflected upon and 
suspected. There was, for instance, all the 
law and there was all the working of the 
law, about who these active and efficacious 
surveyors and inspectors were tobe. They 
were the people themselves ; such people 
having to perform their unpaid duty com- 
pulsorily. ‘Two Tradesmen,” one short 
clause says, ‘‘ must be chosen by the con- 
stables, etc., on Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter Week yearly to be Surveyors of the 
Highway, who must take upon them the 
said Office Seven Days after the Election 





One Pound.” There was all the law, 
again, and there was all the working of 
the law, about what the ‘ Nusances ” 
were, which these “Tradesmen” had, in 
this compulsory way, to inspect and to get 
removed. “’Tis a Nusance,” says another 
short clause, “to erect a Gate cross a 
Highway, tho’ the Gate is easy to be 
opened ; any Man may break it or cut it. 
So ’tis to erect a Dam on his own Land, 
and Part of it on another Man’s Land, and 
therefore the other Person may pull his 
Part down, tho’ the Owner’s part fall.” 
“So ’tis,” in another clause, ‘“ Hooping 
and cleansing Vessels in the Streets, mend- 
ing Empty Coaches, or sawing Timber 
or Stone.” And “so ’tis Laying Ashes, 
Dirt, etc., before the Houses and Walls 
of other Persons, or before Church-Walls, 
or throwing any noisome Thing in the 
common Shore, Highway, or private 
Vault.” “So ’tis’—but every year of 
every reign of every monarch is seen, on 
opening any volume of the list of public 
records, to teem thickly with “ Assizes,” 
with statutes, with prohibitions, with 
permits, with regulations. Some of them 
were never to let home-growths go out of 
the land ; some of them were never to let 
over-sea growths come in; some were to 
take heed of the “ Drinking-Pots of Brass 
caused by the King preceding King Edgar 
to be fixed to Posts near such Springs which 
were contiguous to the Highways, that 
Travellers might drink out of them and be 
refreshed ;” some were decreeing arrange- 
ments in respect of air, of light, of food, 
of drink, of shelter, of sale, of barter, of 
intercourse, of tillage. Every year of 
every reign of every monarch was so 
prolific of high-laws, bye-laws, pains, 
penalties, that there does not seem to have 
been a single movement of hand or foot, 
or head, or eye, there does not seem to 
have been a single rise or fall of earth, of 
water, of slope, of level, of meadow, of mire, 
of front, of side, of causeway, which could 
not somehow be made a nuisance to a 
neighbour, which did not therefore require 
some official surveying and inspecting, and 
which did not, by some batch of legislators 
or another, at some time, fully and severely 
et it. 

, Undoubtedly then, after as much as 
this, the sanitary surveying and inspecting 
of this year of grace has been reached, and 
the latest book upon the subject, Mr. 
Wilson’s Practical Guide, may be opened. 
It is a careful hand-book, entering quite 
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efficiently into all the details of the neces- 
sary, but (in the working) still unpopular 
science of which it treats. In it there is 
an abstract of all the most recent legis- 
lation on sanitary matters, there is a 
sufficiently comprehensive embrace of all 
branches of it ; and the whole is presented 
in a compact and useful form. Intended 
as the little volume is for a pocket-com- 
panion for the bond fide use and instruction 
of surveyors and inspectors—for the bona 
fide use of the largely-increasing body of 
officials who are no longer Oier, Voier, et 
Rien Dier, but who must be actors in a real 
and promptsense, orthey would forfeit much 
more than the twenty-shilling fine imposed 
on their refractory amateur predecessors— 
the Guide glances at the historic Acts that 
have also had a glance here, and then it 
takes the Act passed in 1847 ; it takes all 
the Acts passed in the succeeding years as 
each year came; it goes down to the far- 
extending Public Health Act of 1875, and 
its successor, on Interments, passed as late 
as 1879, showing, in each case, the most 
efficient manner in which each Act can be 
applied. General Orders of the Local 
Government Board, too, issued so near to 
the date of publication as 1880, are set out 
as a needful supplement to these ; Model 
Bye-Laws are given ; Requisitions; similar 
Official Hints and Explanations relating 
to to-day ; consequently, nothing has been 
omitted by Mr. Wilson necessary techni- 
cally to complete a sanitary officer’s 
mental and legal outfit, so to speak, and 
“Surveiours,” and all persons connected 
with a surveyor’s “ evill profession,” might 
meet plain-worded farmers complacently, 
after mastering the purport of the Guide’s 
lessons and experiences, confident that they 
could brush away all Tudor, and Stuart, 
and early Hanoverian prejudices, 
Technical knowledge, however, is not 
the aim here; let that be sought for, in 
the book itself, by those whose avocations 
need it; to the general reader there is an 
abundance of interest in the scores of enact- 
ments relating to wholesome living which 
have become part and parcel of British 
institutions, and this interest is quite 
enough to make Mr. Wilson’s pages very 
suggestive and very profitable reading. 
Here is a note on Cellar Dwellings (pp. 103 
and 104): “They must be at least seven 
feet in height, and at least three feet above 
the surface of the street or ground adjoin- 
ing; .... they must be drained by 
means of drains laid at least one foot 
below the level of the floor;.... each 





must have a window of at least nine super- 
ficial feet "—that is, only a yard high and 
a yard wide, say—“ clear of the sash-frame. 
Any steps that may be necessary for access 
to these cellar dwellings, or to the build- 
ings above them, must not be across or 
opposite the windows, or within six inches 
of it... . Should any person pass the 
night in a cellar, it is to be considered 
occupied as a dwelling.” Here is a note 
concerning What Constitutes Houses being 
Unfit for Human Habitation (p. 106 et 
seq.), and it comes in well, after reading 
what human beings may permissively live 
in—and surely die in, if the one night of 
sleeping sufficient for technicality should 
be succeeded by a few more—“ In rural 
districts cottages are often found under 
the same line of roof-top as the stables and 
cow-byres. The floors are roughly paved 
with large, uneven, and defective stone 
flags, or with soddened bricks, or by tiles 
more or less broken. The walls are wet 
or bulging. The rain comes in at the roof, 
and perhaps at the windows, and under 
the door as well. The wind whistles 
aloud. There is no ceiling, and the rafters 
are only concealed by calico drawn across 
them, which contrivance the cottager’s 
wife can manage herself. And there are 
always two, and often three, doors open- 
ing into the one room which serves 
for the sleeping apartment as well as 
kitchen and parlour. Such a cottage as 
this is unfit for human habitation.” Truly. 
Yet who does not recognise the picture ? 
Who could not point to scores of country 
“homes” precisely like this one? Again : 
“Tn large towns there are. . . . the back 
kitchens let as family residences ; the lofts 
over stables in mews; the attics where 
there are no fire-places,.... the bake- 
house with a bed in it; these are highly 
prejudicial to health, and consequently are 
unfit for” human habitation. Again: 
“When a house and the rooms in it are 
dark, damp, low, ruinous, decaying, with 
bad walls and floors and roofs, and accu- 
mulations of soil against them, and have 
ash-middens built against them, enabling 
the moisture in them to soak through, or 
when they have stables, or cow-byres, or 
pig-sties, joined on to them to such an 
extent as to make them unwholesome, or 
have only a selection of these unsanitary 
conditions, they must be eyed with deep 
condemnation.” Yes. And yet a case is 
given of a Mrs. Millar who had been 
allowed charitably to get into such a 
cottage (closed as unfit by its owner) for a 
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week or two till she obtained a proper 
lodging, and who obstinately and ob- 
structively refused afterwards to let her 
gift-house go! In the end her involuntary 
landlord had to get rid of her by a magis- 
trate’s order of ejectment. 

Here is a note (p. 33) concerning 
Breaches of Sanitary Acts, and what an 
inspector is to do when complaints of such 
breaches reach him. “He is to visit the 
spot as soon as practicable, and enquire 
into the facts of the case. In towns these 
notices or complaints are most frequent 
concerning the absence of water ; or tem- 
porary stoppage of supply ; or the accumu- 
lations in a neighbour’s ash-pit ; stoppage 
of sewers ; soakage of sewerage ; offensive 
animals kept by neighbours;.... in 
rural districts complaints are most frequent 
concerning damp cottages, no water, neigh- 
bours’ pigeons and chickens, neighbours’ 
ash-pits, killing animals close to dwellings, 
manure heaps, etc.” All such offences “ as 
are likely to be removed on the service of 
a notice from the inspector can be so 
treated ; for others, where there is likely 
to be delay or difficulty, the inspector must 
apply to his authority for special in- 
structions before action.” This, because a 
grievance might be “ merely a landlord’s 
business, and not in the province of the 
Authority ;” in which case, if the inspector 
involved his township, or parish, in matters 
in which it ought not to have been involved, 
he might well have cried out to him, “ Fie 
upon you!” and be told that he was “ evill 
and unprofitable.” 

Here is a note concerning the outbreak 
of disease (p. 44): “ The Inspector’s duty 
is to. . . . see to the cleansing and dis- 
infecting of houses,.... to superintend 
either the disinfection or the destruction 
of bedding and clothing, the conveyance of 
infected persons to a hospital or other 
place of destination, . . . . also to see to the 
disinfection of any public conveyances that 
have been used by infected persons.” Here 
is a note concerning water supply in 
country places (p. 85): “A picturesque 
village is here on a salmon-haunted stream.” 
(The Guide writes from the north-country, 
let it beremembered; and writesas the north- 
country is.) “It is a wide, sloping street, 
forking into two at the lower end down by 
the river, with high banks topped by 
luxuriant trees looking down on it. Here, 
too, is a grand old castle, shattered and 
roofless. Here, too, is a venerable Norman 
church, with massy Norman arches and 
old oak carvings. There is a fine market- 











cross still standing in situ, and there is a 
general air of serenity and _ historic 
interest.” May Warkworth be written as 
the label under this attractive picture ? 
And may the river overhung by luxuriant 
trees wash the ferns and rushes at the foot 
of the Hermit’s Cell, and be the stream 
that must have been crossed by Wark- 
worth’s historic lovers? It seems likely. 
Any way, read what comes next: “ But 
down both edges of the road are open 
channels running with dirty moisture. 
Behind most of the houses, in a little 
back-yard, are two and sometimes three 
features :” one a well, one a pig-sty, and 
from the third, “ past the well and close 
to it, runs a stone cundy across the yard 
and through the house, generally below 
the floors, to convey the liquid refuse from 
it to the channel in the street.” With 
which inner view, and from which “ seamy 
side,” must all picturesqueness be weighed 
and judged, now that the rules of surveying 
and inspecting are sown broadcast by 
means of Practical Guides, and Public 
Health Acts make surveyors and inspectors 
plenipotentiary and imperative. 

Now, every person reading what has 
been put here to be read must have been 
stirred by a determination to help sur- 
veyors and inspectors with all the power 
to help that each one possesses. Surveyors 
and inspectors, to do their duty thoroughly, 
require public countenance, it is certain. 
Any of the publie complaining to surveyors 
and inspectors, and endeavouring to get 
grievances removed, require public coun- 
tenance, it is more certain still. To get this 
public countenance, or this moral support, 
or this distinct seal of approbation, many 
well-known hygeists and physicians have 
banded themselves together into a Sanitary 
Protection Association, which has meetings 
not only in the metropolis, but in many 
provincial towns. Professor Huxley is the 
president of this ; Professor Fleming Jen- 
kins was its promoter; it is founded to 
“assist its members to a condition of 
things in which they may be sure of pure 
water and well-drained premises;” and 
that it should succeed in attaining its 
objects must be the wish of all, in the 
heartiest sincerity. 





A DRIVE. 
TuHROvGH the thick air the tall majestic trees 
Loomed like gaunt ghosts; the leafless hedges 
showed 
A faint dim line ; there was no breath of breeze, 
No fleck of sunshine on the long straight road ; 
While with a steady, muffled, rhythmic beat, 
Fell the dull echo of the horses’ feet. 
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And all the while through the long leagues, I know 
One whom I love seemed sitting at my side ; 
I thought I heard his voice in accents low, 
I thought he watched my lips as I replied ; 
Nor feared nor marvelled as we swept along, 
His hand claspt mine; Love lapped us, calm and 
strong. 


Till with a start and clash of wheels we stopped, 
The red light glimmered from the open door ; 
Over my Paradise the dark veil dropped, 
And all the world was as it was before, 
Ere through the hush of the November weather, . 
We two, had that sweet mystic drive together. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
NO. III THE DOCTOR, 

THE doctor’s name was Frederick Gold- 
ingham, and his qualification was that of 
M.R.C.S., LS.A., but no one in Shilling- 
bury ever thought of speaking of him in 
terms such as these. He was simply “ the 
doctor,” the house where he lived was 
“the doctor’s,” and I venture to say that 
no other words in the way of description 
would have been wanted in speaking 
of him to any one dwelling within a five- 
mile radius of Shillingbury. The figure 
of the doctor—in fine weather, mounted on 
his old grey cob ; in foul, packed securely 
into his trim gig beside his groom—was a 
familiar sight in all the deeply-rutted and 
weather-worn cross-roads which led from 
one village to another. The labourers at 
work in the fields all knew him, and they 
would never let the doctor pass without 
some rough but hearty sign of greeting. 
The youngsters who shouted and halloaed 
to keep the rooks away from the newly- 
sown corn in the spring, and tore down the 
bushes in search of nuts and blackberries 
in the autumn, would always get up on 
the banks as the doctor went by and grin 
him the widest grin of which their mouths 
were capable. They always got a nod or a 
smile or a kind word in return, and some- 
times, if they were very old friends with 
very long strings of small brothers and 
sisters belonging to them, they would get 
a penny. 

There was a story—a strange and very 
painful one—which used to be told about 
the manner in which the doctor first came 
to Shillingbury. He was not sprung from 
the place, or even from the county. Fate, 
cruel to him and kind to us, drove him out 
of the storm and stress of the world to find 
a quiet resting-place amongst us. 

Many years ago, before I was born, a 
post-chaise drove up to the door of The 
Black Bull late in the afternoon of a 
bitter December day. A young man, not 
more than twenty-five years old, descended 





from it, bearing in his arms a two-year-old 
baby, a little girl, who was crying bitterly 
with cold, and not without cause, for the 
roads were fast becoming blocked, and 
the horses had toiled along at snails’ pace 
for the last hour. A fire was lighted in 
the best sitting-room, and under the kind 
care of Mrs. Purvis, the landlady, the little 
child soon forgot her woes and sank into a 
deep slumber. Stray guests of any sort 
were rare at The Black Bull, and it was 
only natural that there should have been 
plentiful comment. and speculation in the 
kitchen and bar-parlour about the new 
comers. No one in the house had ever 
heard of the like before—a father travelling 
alone with a baby child—and there was 
something in the look of the father himself 
which tended to deepen the mystery. He 
was a tall slightly-made young man with 
features almost effeminate in their delicate 
chiselling. His manner was strangely 
absent, and a look of the deepest 
melancholy was fixed on his countenance, 
He spoke a few words to the landlady as he 
gave the little girl into her charge, and 
going into his room he assented, by 
gesture rather than by word, to the 
suggestions of the waiter that he should 
take some dinner. The dinner was served, 
and the guest left alone, but when the 
waiter, wondering that no bell had been 
rung for nearly an hour, wert back to the 
room, he found him still sitting over the 
fire staring vacantly at the burning embers 
just as he had done while the dinner-table 
was being prepared. He started up, bade 
the man remove the things and trouble 
him no more ; and soon afterwards he was 
heard to go to his bedroom and lock the 
door. 

The hour of noon struck the next day, 
and the breakfast which had been prepared 
for him still stood untasted. The chamber- 
maid had knocked at the bedroom door, 
and had heard sounds within which told 
that the occupant was awake, but he 
showed no sign of coming forth. Those 
in the rooms below could hear him pacing 
up and down with jerky irregular tread, 
and now and then the sound of muttered 
words was audible. Then they listened at 
the door, and they could hear that he 
was talking to himself in a wild and dis- 
connected manner. Suddenly he gave a 
piercing shriek, and the moment after he 
burst out into a peal of maniacal laughter, 
that awful sound which is never heard 
apart from delirium or some acute mental 
torment. They broke open the door, and 
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found him in the grip of a severe attack of 
brain-fever. For days he lingered between 
life and death, and even when the doctors 
could say his life was safe, they declined 
to promise that his reason would be 
restored to him unclouded. The blow 
which had struck him down had evidently 
been a crushing one, and he rallied very 
slowly, mentally as well as physically, 
from the shock. When he began to mend, 
his daily state became the standard subject 
of conversation in the place. The strange 
solitary condition of the sick man and the 
little child, together with the evident cloud 
of sorrow and mystery shading their im- 
mediate past, roused a kindly sympathy, 
as little marred by curiosity as was possible 
under the circumstanees. Jellies and rich 
soups, game, and hothouse fruit were sent 
from our well-to-do townspeople to the 
convalescent, who rapidly made friends in 
all quarters as soon as he was able to 
thank his benefactors in person. 

By degrees the story of his past life 
became known in the place. He was the 
only son of some rich man in the North of 
England, one of those masterful, ignorant, 
selfish parents who regard their children’s 
lives as something belonging to themselves, 
something to be parcelled out according to 
their own liking, without in any way con- 
sulting the tastes and inclinations of the 
children themselves. The father had all 
along determined that the son should 
follow his footsteps in his business, a manu- 
factory of some sort, and he was astonished 
beyond measure when the boy told him that 
he would rather follow some other walk in life. 
He was a thoughtful, studious lad, fond of 
chemistry and physical science, and shrink- 
ing from the essential details of his father’s 
business—the buying and selling, the tur- 
moil of a strike one week and the grinding 
down of the workmen’s wages the next— 
with repulsion and horror. He had fully 
made up his mind before he ventured to 
speak, and, when once he did speak, he let 
his father see plainly that he had deter- 
mined to have some voice in deciding how 
his own life should be spent. He meant to 
be a doctor, and he asked his father for 
nothing more than a very modest annual 
sum until he should have become qualified 
to practice. The struggle was long and 
bitter, but the father gave way at last. The 
young man threw himself with all his heart 
into his new career. He gained a brilliant 
degree in a very short time, but the success 
did very little to soften down the father’s 
resentment at the destruction of his 





favourite ambition. He was even glad 
when the news came that his son had com- 
mitted a fresh folly, a real one this time— 
one which not even his foolish mother 
could attempt to excuse. He had married 
the daughter of his landlady in London, 
and by this imprudence had given his father 
an excuse for refusing all further inter- 
course. Then came the hard fight with 
the world, which all those who hamper 
their early steps with an imprudent 
marriage must look forward to; but the 
sting of poverty was scarcely felt during 
the lover-like life of the early marriage days, 
and soon theclouds began to lift. Then came 
the gradual progress towards success ; the 
step upon the first rung of the ladder ; and 
victory, position, honour, almost within 
the grasp. Then the dreadful crash. The 
wife he loved with the whole strength of 
his simple, truthful nature, for whose sake 
he had faced obloquy and want, left him 
and fled with a brainless dolt, the dissolute 
son of some rich tradesman. The woman 
herself had always been base. Only the 
love-blinded eyes of her husband failed to 
see this, She knew that his friends were 
rich, and in marrying him she had thought 
of nothing beyond the good things which 
their wealth might give her. When she 
found that her marriage had made the 
breach, which was wide enough before, 
impassable, she began to hate the husband 
she had never loved, and after a little she 
fled from him with another man. 

Goldingham, when he was convalescent, 
took lodgings in a pretty farm-house, just 
outside the town. Mr. Carlyon, a gentle- 
man who had made his fortune in the 
Indies, and who lived at that time in the 
large old house at the corner of Church 
Lane, would have had him take up his 
abode at The Chantry, for so the house was 
called, but he preferred the independence 
of his farm-house lodgings. 

In the quiet life and good air of Shilling- 
bury he grew rapidly well, and one day, 
about six months after his first coming, 
the event happened which led to his final 
settlement amongst us. Dr. Maddox, our 
local practitioner, died suddenly in a fit, 
and we were left without a doctor unless 
we sent to Offbury, a village seven miles 
distant. Everyone at once thought of Mr. 
Goldingham. Everyone liked him, and 
in compliance with the public wish, he 
moved into Dr. Maddox’s house and settled 
down for life in Shillingbury. 

Many a time I have seen the doctor’s por- 
trait, taken when he was a youth, and a hand- 
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some youth he must have been, but I only 
remember him as a tall, gaunt, rugged man, 
with a loose shambling walk, a cheery 
voice, and a sunny smile, which, bright as 
it was, could never entirely sweep away the 
shade of melancholy lingering in the depths 
of his tender dark-grey eyes. Putting this 
one thing aside, there was nothing about 
him to show that he had passed through 
such a sharp ordeal of pain. As soon as 
he had fixed himself for good in Shilling- 
bury, it seemed that he set to work with a 
will to blot out all remembrance of his 
former life, and begin the world anew, and 
after a year or two it would have been hard 
to recognise the broken-hearted world- 
weary man who came to us through the 
snow on that bitter winter night, in the 
clear-sighted strenuous doctor who had a 
kind word and a bright smile for everyone. 
Perhaps, though, the impossibility of retro- 
spect, of looking back over a past so blasted 
and intolerable, may have forced him to 
keep his energies always keen upon the 
present or straining forward into the future. 

In those days the word sanitation had 
not been invented, and the science of 
health was even less exact than it is now. 
The doctor in his country rounds found 
human beings—his own poor,as he loved to 
call them—passing their lives in hovels 
such as the provident farmer who owned 
or hired them would hesitate to assign to 
his choicer litters of pigs; drinking water 
from wells befouled with poisonous filth ; 
and sinking morally into a condition hardly 
to be described under the influence of such 
surroundings. When such things met his 
eye he was not the man to hold his tongue 
because by speaking he might happen to 
tread upon the corns of Squire A. or of 
Sir Thomas B. He did speak, and spoke 
loudly enough to call up a wasp’s nest 
about hisears. Even his most loyal friends 
in Shillingbury wavered a little, and when 
he was not present, said it was a pity he 
had made himself so unpopular here and 
there. These things had been going on 
ever so many years, longer than anyone in 
the place could recollect, and they didn’t 
see but what the people living in the 
cottages the doctor had been making so 
much fuss about, weren’t just as healthy as 
the tenants of my lord’s new model dwell- 
ings on Cowdon Heath. 

I remember when I was a child that I 
used to stand in mortal terror of the doctor, 
for though his heart was kindness itself, 
his manner was now and then a trifle 
rough. He had set to work to make him- 





self a Shillingbury man from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, and it 
appeared as if he had picked up some of 
our local imperfections in the process, He 
had mastered our country dialect and 
accent with rare completeness ; and if you 
had been on one side of a hedge while he 
was talking to a countryman on the other, 
you would never have been able to say 
which was the clodhopper and which the 
doctor. It was a bad habit, perhaps, pro- 
fessionally speaking, one which would not 
have been wise for a fine ladies’ physician 
to indulge in ; but our doctor was not often 
called in to cure the vapours. 

The people certainly liked to be talked 
to by one who did not think himself too 
grand to use their own rough speech and 
homely terms, but there was one point on 
which the doctor did not entirely please 
them: he would not drench his patients 
after the good old ultra-allopathic fashion 
then in vogue. Old Mrs. Jillings, who 
kept The Five Pigs at Blanham cross- 
roads, used to tell him every time she 
called him in—about once a month on the 
average—that he would never be the man 
at doctoring that old Dr. Maddox was. 

“ Your stuff don’t pear to take no hold 
on a body, doctor. I don’t believe the 
last I had was owt but coloured water. 
I think I shall give up fizzuck altogether 
and take a good drink of yarbs at night 
and a dose of salts in the morning.” 

‘“ Ah, mother,” the doctor would answer, 
“you want a doctor just about as much as 
your old cow does. I only wish I had a 
stomach like yours. If you don’t get run 
over, or break your neck down the cellar- 
stairs, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
live to be a hundred and twenty.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well, but if you 
knew how bad I feel sometimes you 
wouldn’t go on o’thatness; but still I 
don’t believe I ever should ha’ had a doctor 
if my darter, as was home from sarvus 
when I was took bad once, hadn’t over- 
persuaded me.” 

“Well, I never gave you anything to 
make you ill, mother, did I? And I'll tell 
you what. I’ll give you a turn of doctor- 
ing one of these fine days, and get you to 
mix me.a cup of the wonderful ‘ yarb’ 
tea. I won’t have the salts though at any 
price.” 

“You may laugh, doctor, you as don’t 
ail nothing ; but I can tell you I must take 
something to still my liver sometimes. Do 
you know I woke up t’other night and 
felt something a heavin’ and a heavin’ in 
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my inside, and all at once my liver ’peared 
to throw ’tself right over, and I ha’ never 
been the same woman since.” 

The doctor delighted in making Mrs. 
Jillings talk of her internal ailments. 

The good woman’s ideas on the subject 
of the human anatomy were wonderful 
indeed. The greater organs were, accord- 
ing to her showing, in the habit of break- 
ing loose continually from their moorings, 
and cruising about in the most reckless 
manner, The wanderings of the liver just 
alluded to was one of her most frequent 
experiences; and hardly a day passed with- 
out her heart coming almost up into her 
mouth, or her lungs getting mixed up with 
her ribs in a way which must have made 
respiration a painful labour. 

“‘ Never mind, mother, I’ll come and see 
you whether you are ill or not. I often 
want to give my horse a rest hereabouts, 
and I never find myself any the worse for 
a glass of that old ale of yours. I think 
T’ll stick to that and leave the ‘ yarb’ tea 
alone for the present.” 

One sweltering autumn, when every day 
we used to read in the papers of the havoc 
the dreadful Asiatic cholera was making in 
London, a man who worked in a tan-yard 
at Brooksbank, a low-lying village about 
four miles down the river, was suddenly 
taken ill and died before the doctor could 
get to him. Two days after there were 
three more cases of a similar complaint, 
which the doctor at once announced to be 
cholera of the worst type. The disease 
broke out in one of those nests of hovels 
which he had long ago condemned as unfit 
for human habitation. He had written to the 
owner, asking that a few pounds might be 
spent in absolutely necessary repairs, but 
the only answer he received was an insult- 
ing threat. Nothing was done, and as 
time went on the hovels became more 
and more crowded, and the stench got 
worse and worse. At last when King 
Cholera came to claim his own, he 
touched first of all with his dread sceptre 
such places as Brooksbank End. The 
disease spread with alarming speed. The 
doctor worked with the energy of ten men, 
and at length persuaded the owner of the 
tannery to set apart a large shed to be used 
as an hospital. Indeed, if this had not been 
done, the village would have been deserted, 
as already the terror-stricken people were 
beginning to fly to the adjoining parishes, 
thereby threatening to spread the plague 
over all the countryside. Another doctor 
was summoned from London to look after 





the ordinary patients, for Mr. Goldingham 
spent all his time tending the poor wretches 
in his extempore hospital and encouraging 
the devoted nurses whom he had associated 
with himself in the good work. But all 
his skill and devotion seemed powerless to 
make head against the attack of this fear- 
ful pest which had swooped down upon us 
unprepared. Death followed death with 
awful rapidity, and every day fresh cases 
were brought in. Still the doctor worked 
like a horse and never lost heart, for he 
had studied in Germany, and had seen 
more of cholera than nine-tenths of the 
English medical men of the period. At 
last the plague seemed to have worn itself 
out, no fresh cases occurred, and the 
doctor was persuaded to go back every 
night to Shillingbury to sleep, and give up 
the bedroom at the tan-office which he had 
occupied since the sickness broke out. One 
morning, about a week after this change, 
the nurses began to wonder that the hour 
of ten came without finding the doctor at 
his post. They watched anxiously for his 
well-known figure striding along the long, 
straight, dismal causeway which led from 
the high-road to Brooksbank End, but 
they watched in vain. Noon came, and 
they were watching still. A messenger 
was sent off to learn the cause of his 
absence, and the report he brought back 
was that the doctor was slightly unwell, 
and had thought it wise to take a day’s 
rest. To-morrow no doubt he would be all 
right again, and would be at the hospital 
by the usual hour. 

But, alas! on the morrow the doctor was 
much too ill to keep his appointment, and 
before evening came it was plain that he 
would only keep one more, that last dread 
appointment which waits so surely for us 
all. King Cholera, irate seemingly that 
the good doctor had snatched so many 
victims from his grisly clutch, had dealt a 
last foul blow at the noblest, the most un- 
selfish, the gentlest spirit of us all. When 
the news got abroad that there was little 
hope of his recovery, the town seemed like 
one large household which had just learnt 
that a beloved father was sick unto death. 
The people gathered together in groups, 
talking in subdued voices, and ever upon 
the same subject. No one had ever known 
the doctor to be ill for a day, and now, 
when it was made clear to us that we must 
lose him, we appeared to be dazed and 
stupefied by the sudden and crushing blow. 
Every house would lose a friend, and many 
a one would lose a wise and affectionate 
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adviser in matters in no way connected 
with physical ailment. 

But now, after forty years of faithful 
labour, the time had come for the strenuous 
worker to lie down to his rest. The valiant 
soldier had fallen with his face to the foe, 
as a soldier should. Ah, were I to live to 
be a hundred I should never forget: that 
day when the doctor was laid in his grave! 
Every shop was closed from morning till 
night, and it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the whole town followed him to 
his last rest. From the outside villages, 
too, scores of farm-labourers came in to 
pay the last tribute of respect to their 
never-failing friend. There was one bright 
spot upon the gloomy scene, one event of 
the day which gratified our pride, and this 
was the presence at the funeral of some 
great doctors from London. It was 
pleasant for us to know that our good 
friend had honour in the great city as well 
as amongst ourselves. The report how he 
had worked and died had been noised 
abroad, and these gentlemen had come 
down to do honour to the memory of the 
obscure country surgeon who had verily 
earned a nobler renown than crowns or 
honours or titles can give. 

It would have been hard, even for those 
who knew the doctor best, to say whether 
his life had been a happy one or not. 
Certainly, if devotion to duty brings hap- 
piness, happiness ought to have been his ; 
for duty, that noblest word, stirred him in 
every thought, to every action. Duty was 
his guide of life. Once he had made trial 
to find his earthly joy in the love of wife 
and child, but death — the little girl 
died very soon after the doctor settled 
amongst us—and something worse than 
death had robbed him of his treasures, 
and from thenceforth he set his face 
like a flint towards the winning of those 
treasures which are safe from all assault— 
the consciousness of life well lived, of work 
well done. He had his consolation in 
these, no doubt, but I scarcely think they 
helped him to get well of his wounds. His 
nature was one of those proud sensitive 
ones which rarely recover from injuries 
deep as the one he received and never 
show their scars. He was too actively 
conscious of the debt he owed to humanity 
to sit down and sulk in unworthy mis- 
anthropy. One of the fountains of joy 
had been choked and embittered for him, 
but his work yet lay before him to be 
done. 

His life and death speak for themselves, 





they need no eulogy. Indeed, it would be 
no easy task for me, who knew him so well, 
to find words to talk of one who, bearing 
a life-long sorrow at his heart, could pass 
his life with patience and cheerfulness 
listening to the querulous grumbling, the 
discontent—aye, and to the ingratitude 
sometimes—of a set of uncouth peasants 
and narrow-minded country tradesmen. 
Honours and decorations the doctor did 
not want, but had he hungered after them 
he would have found they were not meant 
for such men as himself. These we keep 
for successful schemers in what is called 
the world of politics, for victors over 
hordes of half-naked, half-armed savages, 
and for the men who can pile up the largest 
heap of wealth by methods which we dis- 
creetly decline to investigate. The age of 
the martyrs is long past. Had our 
doctor lived in medieval Italy, keeping on 
good terms with the Church, the crown 
which has been given for an immortal 
remembrance to the crazy visionary and 
the filthy monk would surely have been 
his. But our age is one which lets such 
noble deeds. sink unmarked out of re- 
membrance. We, nowadays, are too 
busy to carry the memory of such 
things in our minds for more than a 
week or two at the most, seeing that a 
new murder, a new forgery, a new matri- 
monial scandal in exalted quarters claims 
our attention almost every time we open 
our morning papers. 





LADIES’ COLLEGES. 


WHEN many years ago Mr. Tennyson 
wrote ‘“ The Princess,” his idea of a ladies’ 
college was regarded as something very 
graceful and pretty, 

With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair, 
but at the same time as a somewhat 
extravagant and far-fetched conception. 
The higher education movement for women 
has made rapid progress since the date of 
the poem, with results that for centuries 
would have been considered extraordinary. 
There are now two colleges at Oxford 
and two colleges at Cambridge devoted 
to the reception of ladies. In one 
college the daughter of a great author 
and bishop, in another the daughter of 
the Prime Minister, bears sway. The 
Scottish Universities also eagerly wel- 
come ladies, and the University of London 
bestows its degrees upon them. The 
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existence of these colleges is bound up 
with a great movement which for many 
years has been making silent but effective 
advances, and which is no doubt destined 
to a still greater expansion. 

Mr. Tennyson does not stand alone in 
his prevision of ladies’ colleges. Other 
writers have embraced the idea, but at the 
same time they have apparently regarded 
it as chimerical. The Princess in Rasselas 
‘‘ desired first to learn all sciences, and then 
proposed to found a college of learned 
women in which she would preside.” 
Interesting references have been pointed 
out in such favourite biographies as Dean 
Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Macaulay. “There 
is nothing for girls,” wrote Dr. Arnold, 
“like the degree examination, which con- 
centrates one’s reading so beautifully, and 
makes one master a certain number of 
books perfectly.” One of Lord Macaulay’s 
nieces, “ unable to forecast the future of 
her sex, had expressed a regret that she 
could never hope to go in for a college 
examination.” Macaulay thereupon pro- 
duced what he was pleased to call a paper 
of Questions in Divinity. 

Unquestionably the great business of a 
girl is to grow pretty, and amiable, and 
nice, and train herself to be a good sweet- 
heart, wife, and mother. Unquestionably 
also a girl who overstrains her mental 
powers may be laying up the seeds of 
nervous and other disorders. Nevertheless, 
there must be something wrong and in- 
congruous in the fact that at eighteen, 
when a young man is going up to college 
and commences the serious studies of life, 
the young lady of the same age considers 
her education as complete. It must be 
for the good of girls that they should 
enjoy some of the same intellectual ad- 
vantages. which have fallen to the lot of 
their brothers. 

Another great advantage of the new 
institutions of ladies’ colleges is also 
obvious. Hitherto ladies’ schools have 
to a great degree been in irresponsible 
hands, However excellently, or however 
poorly equipped, the self-appointed teachers 
have had no public credentials to show a 
fitness for their posts. Now all places for 
the higher education of women tend to set 
the matter on a better footing. It may be 
said that the education of all Englishmen, 
in the first ten years of their lives, is in 
the hands of women, who are mothers or 
teachers. To raise the standard of a 
woman’s education is to raise the standard 





of education throughout the country. It 
is obvious too that in a nation where there 
are a million more women than men, it 
must be a great thing to improve and 
develop the profession of teaching, in which 
women may increasingly procure a career, 
honour, means, and usefulness. The Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges now enable ladies 
who teach to exhibit exactly the same 
credentials as those to which men when 
they become schoolmasters can point on the 
class-lists, so that parents may have a real 
security respecting the qualifications of 
lady-teachers. 

Girton College, near Cambridge, justly 
occupies the place of honour in this 
group of colleges. It is a familiar spot 
to all Cambridge men who take the 
favourite walk to Madingley Hall, and 
is supposed to have been the place where 
Gray, while residing at Cambridge, com- 
posed much of the famous elegy which is 
still more closely associated with Stoke 
Pogis. The ladies’ colleges, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, owe their beginning and 
even their existence to the aid and sym- 
pathies of members of the two Universities. 
While Girton College was in process of 
being built, many a don and undergraduate 
used to take a ramble in this direction, and 
to lay an occasional brick in token of their 
good will. The one distinguishing feature 
of Girton College is that it proposes to 
give exactly the same education to young 
women that the University of Cambridge 
gives to young men. The commence- 
ment of the movement may be said to 
date back to 1865, when the University of 
Cambridge first threw open their higher 
Local Examinations to girls as well as 
boys. 

The origin of Girton College was at 
Hitchin, some thirty miles from Cam- 
bridge. Distinguished University men 
came over from Cambridge to impart in- 
struction. Now that Girton College has 
produced many young ladies who have 
taken honours equivalent to some of the 
highest University distinctions, they are no 
longer dependent on University teachers, 
but can provide teachers of their own. 
The tie, however, between Cambridge and 
Girton is of the closest kind, and it is not 
likely that it will ever be dissolved. The 
commencement at Hitchin, which we have 
mentioned, was of a very humble kind. It 
was in 1869 that six women came to a hired 
house at Hitchin. It was a plain red-brick 
house on a hill overlooking the station, 
to which afterwards an iron dependence 
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was added. The attainments of these 
ladies were only scanty, but they were 
determined to have the same kind of edu- 
cation that the men had, and expected and 
desired no favour. At the end of a year five 
ladies went up to Cambridge to be ex- 
amined. Cambridge examiners consented 
to look over their papers, and to report 
upon them according to the University 
standard. The examination was passed satis- 
factorily. Subsequently young ladies went 
up for the “ Honours,” and were declared 
worthy of high honours both in classics 
and mathematics. The prospectus of the 
institution sets forth that it “is designed 
to hold, in relation to girls’ schools and 
home teaching, a position analogous to 
that occupied by the Universities to- 
wards the public schools for boys.” At 
the same time it is not absolutely 
necessary that every student should aim 
at the standard of University honours 
or the University degree even. No 
doubt, the desire is that they should 
go in as far as possible for degree exami- 
nations. At the same time they are at 
liberty to select any line of study among 
those belonging to the course. Their pro- 
gress is tested and reported on. There is 
a difficult entrance examination to be 
passed, and it is understood that those 
who don’t really work would be remorse- 
lessly sent away. The course of study 
comprises the following subjects: Ancient 
Languages (Greek and Latin), Modern 
Languages (English, French, and German), 
Mathematics, Divinity, Moral Science, 
Natural Science, History, Vocal Music. We 
believe also that some stress is laid on 
writing correctly to dictation, and in read- 
ing aloud well. It must not be supposed 
that there is any trifling with the various 
subjects. On the contrary, life is terribly 
earnest at Girton. Most material in- 
terests are concerned. Half the students 
at Girton have deliberately adopted the 
scholastic profession, unless matrimony 
should happen to contravene their inten- 
tion. They do not so much desire to be 
governesses (though most ladies would 
naturally desire for their children a gover- 
ness furnished with the high credentials 
which Girton can bestow), as to be head- 
mistresses, or under-mistresses, in High 
Schools and other schools for girls. There 
are now some valuable endowed scholar- 
ships for ladies who are taking up the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

In 1872 the institution was transferred 
from Hitchin to Girton. There have been 











two extensions of the building, and a third 
isin contemplation. At present the college 
consists of two sides of a triangle, com- 
prising fifty-five sets of rooms for students ; 
rooms for the mistress and three lecturers; 
a dining hall; prayer room; an hospital, 
quite isolated; and laboratory and gym- 
nasium distinct from the other buildings. 
There are about sixty students, and nearly 
half of these now stay up to read during 
the Long Vacation. A great deal of ex- 
pense and trouble has been taken in beau- 
tifying and enlarging the grounds. Some 
six hundred pounds have been lately spent 
in this way. ‘The field has been ploughed 
for grass-sowing next spring, and a belt 
thirty-three feet deep all round it has been 
trenched and thickly planted with young 
trees, as a protection. Fences and gates 
have also been made and many lesser 
things set right.” The ladies of the college 
have had a lucky find on the western side 
of their south lawn. They discovered some 
three or four hundred cinerary urns, that 
indicated both cremation and interment, 
and alsosome Roman graves. In each was 
a glass bottle of ashes, a lamp, a small wine- 
flask, some Samian-ware dishes, and glass 
vessels prettily wrought and stamped with 
figures. There were many other curiosi- 
ties, and the whole, having been exhibited 
at Cambridge, are now treasured up at 
Girton. 

We may now sketch out the routine of 
life at Girton. With a few alterations it 
is very much the same in all the ladies’ 
colleges. The hours of refection are much 
the same as in all homes. Breakfast, after 
prayers at eight, goes on from a quarter- 
past eight to nine. Luncheon isa movable 
feast from twelve to three. The dinner- 
hour is six. There is tea at four, and 
again at nine in the evening. The lectures 
are generally given in the afternoon. 
There is a reading-room with use of pianos. 
The students may invite friends to lunch 
or dinner, but these friends must always 
be ladies, an exception being made in 
the case of father or guardian. There 
is a certain amount of discipline main- 
tained. Three times a day the ladies 
have to enter their names on the marking- 
roll The gates are closed at dusk in 
summer, and at six o’clock in winter. Any 
application for leave of absence must be 
supported by medical certificates. There is 
a strict entrance examination in necessary 
and optional subjects, except for those who 
have passed such difficult examinations 
as the matriculation examination of the 
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University of London, and the Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations for 
senior students. The standard of these stiff 
examinations is consistently kept up all 
through the scholastic term. But there is 
a lighter side to all these severe experiences, 
The fair undergraduates, for such they 
really are, are afterall very human. There 
is always music going on indoors, and lawn- 
tennis out-of-doors, There are At Homes, 
dancing, old-students’ dinners, and a choral 
society. They have their own periodical 
and their own debating society, and what 
is now becoming very common among 
ladies, a Browning society. Many interest- 
ing details of college life are made public. 
When the students take good places on the 
honour lists we hear of college songs and 
“candle processions.” Some items of in- 
telligence are very pretty and feminine. 
We select one or two from The Girton 
Review : 

“The weather on the whole has been 
fine ; the sunsets glorious; and a look 
towards the west at about six o’clock com- 
pensates fully for any flatness or dulness 
in the scenery—though even this country 
has its delight for those who, like Charles 
Kingsley, love a wide expanse with its 
sense of freedom. The walks to Madingley, 
in quest of cup-moss in February, later 
of primroses and wild violets, have been, as 
usual, one of the great sources of enjoy- 
ment.” ‘Those mild days were conducive 
not only to early rising and early breakfast- 
parties, but also to garden tea-parties. To 
these last, sometimes to several in suc- 
cession, ‘Jack,’ a large Pyrenean mastiff, 
who arrived last term, and who is now a 
warm friend of all the students, has been a 
constant though generally an uninvited 
visitor.” The ladies’ debating club evi- 
dently must have been great fun. They 
attended in good number, but seemed to 
have been rather shy at speaking. We may 
mention two subjects discussed at ladies’ 
debating clubs, though we have not the 
Girton subjects. One was “That Modern 
Aéstheticism is morbid and harrowing ”— 
carried by a large majority. Another is, 
*‘ That as Civilisation advances, Patriotism 
must decline ”—lost by a large majority. 
One lady orator makes the ingenuous con- 
fession: ‘‘We were too violent often and 
thought more of expression than of logic. 
Some of us felt even a little offended when 
our dearest theories received a deadly 
thrust.” We should mention that the 
Girton ladies have also gone in for a 
trapeze, a racquet-court, and a gravel court 





club with “coaching classes.” In conse- 
quence of a fire at a neighbouring farm 
they have got up a fire brigade, to which 
Captain Shaw has given muchassistance, and 
prodigies of valour are performed. As an 
intellectual set-off to such vigorous exer- 
cise, Mrs. Dr. Algernon Kingstone gave a 
lecture on vegetarianism, and _ several 
enthusiasts endeavoured to carry out her 
principles. “It was found, however, that 
college cooking did not adapt itself readily 
to a vegetarian diet, and the philosophical 
experiment dropped.” 

After Girton College had been in existence 
for some years Newnham College began. 
Newnham is only some ten minutes’ walk 
from Cambridge, and presents great advan- 
tages in points of convenience. We should 
say that lectures for women were first 
started in Cambridge in 1870, and in a few 
years’ time an association was formed for 
promoting the higher education of women. 
A house called Newnham Hall was built on 
a site of two and a half acres, but the 
accommodation not being sufficient, an 
amalgamation was made between the 
Newnham Hall Company and this asso- 
ciation, uniting the whole work of the two 
bodies. The two houses are now known 
as Newnham College, and are called the 
South and North Halls. Further building 
additions are contemplated, one of which 
isalibrary. The courseof study is absolutely 
that for the Cambridge honours examina- 
tions, and no students are admitted who do 
not give satisfactory evidence that they are 
qualified to profit by the course of study. 
Various ladies have obtained high honours, 
some of them equivalent to a first class. 
Two Newnham ladies have taken a degree 
equivalent to a first class in the classical 
tripos. We notice with pleasure that there 
is a loan fund at the disposal of the college 
by which students of limited means may 
obtain help towards the payment of their 
fees. There are a number of small clubs 
and societies, one of which has a decided 
air of originality; it is called “The Sharp 
Practice Club,” with the object of “the 
cultivation of readiness in thought and 
speech.” A good deal of sharp debating 
goes on, probably as a legitimate result of 
this society, and on one occasion a lady 
made a remarkable speech, “founding her 
opinions on Plato, and illustrating them by 
her experience in teaching the elements of 
Greek to a butterman.” One of the most 
eminent members of the little community 
is to be married, and her marriage is 
reported as “decidedly a trial.” We 
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observe that the two colleges have a 
friendly match at lawn-tennis. 

One particular feature connected with 
Newnham College is well worthy of at- 
tention ; this is the system of instruction 
by correspondence, which has been going 
on for twelve years. The system has two 
objects, one general and one special. The 
general object is to promote the self-educa- 
tion of women who are unable to obtain 
sufficient oral teaching, and the special 
object is to prepare candidates for the 
higher local examinations. The teachers are 
either University men or ladies who have 
practically obtained the same distinctions 
as University men. We observe that the 
subjects of Logic, History, and Politica] 
Economy are entirely in the hands of 
ladies. The letters sent are occupied 
with, first, general directions respecting 
the reading of books; secondly, papers 
of questions, the answers to which are 
looked over and returned with com- 
ments; and thirdly, solutions of diffi- 
culties. Most of the fees are four guineas, 
which cover the academic year from October 
to May, and the student gets a letter about 
once a fortnight. We calculate that she 
pays for each letter the familiar legal sum 
of six-and-eightpence. We observe that 
the Teachers’ Education Loan Committee 
will make ladies grants of money without 
interest on certain conditions. There is 
also a lending library at Cambridge in 
connection with these classes. 

After the system of ladies’ colleges had 
been thoroughly established at Cambridge, 
the movement, as might naturally be 
expected, extended to the University of 
Oxford. There are two ladies’ colleges at 
Oxford, but they have hardly attained to 
the same scale as the Cambridge colleges. 
One of these is Somerville Hall, and is 
founded in memory of that most remark- 
able woman, Mary Somerville. There is a 
peculiar propriety in this name for a ladies’ 
college at Oxford. Mrs. Somerville is 
indeed an eminent example of what women 
may be able to accomplish. She was not only 
accomplished in the whole cycle of feminine 
accomplishments, but also carried a know- 
ledge of mathematics to a point to which 
very few men have attained. Maria Edge- 
worth, in one of her letters, says of her: 
“She is the lady who, Laplace says, is the 
only woman who understands his works. 
She draws beautifully, and while her head 
is among the stars her feet are firm upon 
the earth.” When she wrote to John 
Stuart Mill on one of his: books, the 





philosopher expressed his gratitude for 
“the approbation of one who has rendered 
such inestimable service to the cause of 
women by affording in her own person so 
high an example of their intellectual 
capabilities.” Mrs. Somerville expressed 
herself as extremely zealous for the eman- 
cipation of her sex from the unreasonable 
prejudices so prevalent in this country 
against a literary and scientific education 
for women. She used to say that in the 
days of her youth a commonly well- 
informed woman of the present day would 
have been looked upon as a prodigy of 
learning. Her daughter says that she 
took the liveliest interest in everything 
that has been done of late years to extend 
high-class education to women, both classical 
and scientific. She was especially delighted 
with the establishment of Girton College, 
‘as a great step in the true direction, and 
one which could not fail to obtain most 
important results.” Her valuable scientific 
library has been presented to Girton. 

Somerville Hall is situated in the broad 
boulevard-like street of St. Giles, picturesque 
with the old church, the rows of trees, and 
quaint irregular houses. The Hall is a 
fair-sized house. It stands back from the 
streets, in nearly three acres of very plea- 
sant grounds, extremely well timbered, 
and which can well hold its ground with 
some of the college gardens. There are 
two old cottages within the gates, which 
have been fitted up as students’ rooms, 
and are favourite chambers. The college 
began in 1879, with twelve students, and 
there has been a steady though not a large 
increase. Students in natural science have 
the privilege of working in the museum 
laboratory, and are also allowed the use of 
the Radcliffe and the Taylor Library. The 
college has also a good and carefully selected 
library of its own. The students have 
hardly the same advantages in professional 
and inter-collegiate lectures, but the move- 
ment at Oxford has not yet attained the 
full development of Girton. 

The other ladies’ college at Oxford is 
the Lady Margaret Hall. 
erected under the name of that illustrious 
lady, Margaret Tudor, Countess of Rich- 
mond, who founded the Lady Margaret 
professorship of Divinity, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and was the munificent 
foundress of St. John’s College and Christ 
College at Cambridge. In the report of 
the Lady Margaret Hall, she is justly 
described as “a lady whose works show 
her interest both in religious education 
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and in the universities ; and who, in an 
age of change and new culture, was forward 
to secure, by new foundations, the religious 
culture of that character, and its alliance 
with Christian work.” 

It is interesting to know that the lady- 
principal and students of Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge, presented the youngest of the 
ladies’ colleges with a gift of books. Other 
friends have subscribed to lay down a 
winter lawn-tennis court in the garden. 
Chemistry seems to have been a favourite 
study of the ladies. We observe that poli- 
tical economy is a very favourite pursuit 
in some colleges. It is found that the 
Hall is mainly recruited from the classes 
of country gentlemen, clergymen, and pro- 
fessional men, and while some students in- 
tend to adopt a scholastic life, many come 
for the sake of the general training. It is 
found that the mixture of the two classes 
is in itself very valuable. There has been 
a considerable addition to the original 
building, and something more is contem- 
plated ; but at the same time it is the 
theory of the college that the number 
should not exceed a certain limit. ‘ The 
committee feel the importance of not 
having too large an institution. So much 
in the education of young women has to be 
done by influence rather than rules, and 
so much of the tone of a place of this 
kind depends on the individual attention 
which can be bestowed on each member of 
it.” The Lady Margaret Hall peculiarly 
approaches to the character of a religious 
home. The committee seek to found 
small exhibitions for the benefit of 
poor ladies. It is gratifying to know that 
the institution is worked at a small profit, 
and, in fact, all the colleges are established 
on a satisfactory business footing. 

The Oxford system in several important 
respects varies from the Cambridge system, 
and we should not be surprised if even- 
tually it became the more popular of the 
two. The Cambridge colleges pride them- 
selves on the closest possible adherence to 
the system of the University of Cambridge, 
but the Oxford colleges have a wider and 
more original scope. There has so far 
been no attempt to open the University 
examinations to women as has been the 
case at Cambridge. The standard is said 
to be that of the men’s examination in so 
far as the different groups correspond to 
them ; but the groups present some impor- 
tant differences and the amount of work 
required is not the same. There are two 
examinations, the Preliminary Examina- 











tion which must be passed alike by all, 
and the Second Examination which is 
both for pass and honours. It should be 
observed that the colleges only provide 
board, lodging, and supervision—-it should 
be added that they also give certain 
scholarships — all the instruction being 
given through the Oxford Association for 
the Higher Education of Women. The 
examinations are under the direction for 
Local Examinations, which is a University 
Board. The following are the subjects for 
the Examination in Honours, they are 
eight in number : First, English ; Second, 
Latin and Greek ; Third, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish (candidates out of these 
must bring up German and one other lan- 
guage); Fourth, Mathematics, pure and 
mixed ; Fifth, Ancient History with Original 
Texts ; Sixth, Modern History with Original 
Texts ; Seventh, Philosophy ; Eighth, Phy- 
sical*Science. In each section there are 
three classes. “The Delegates will place in 
the highest class such only as show great 
proficiency.” English Literature and Modern 
Languages are not represented in the Uni- 
versity course. To pass these examina- 
tions residence is not necessary as for the 
Cambridge Tripos, neither is there any 
limit as to the time that may elapse 
between the First and Second Examina- 
tions. Our general impression is that on 
the whole things are made easier to the 
ladies at Oxford than at Cambridge. 

The remarkable movement at Oxford 
and Cambridge which has resulted in the 
foundation of these four colleges represents 
the highest outcome of all that has been 
done for the higher education of women. 
It is a movement which has many ramifica- 
tions, and is extending at home as well as 
abroad. There is reason to believe that 
these colleges will be overshadowed by far 
more magnificent foundations of the future. 
But nothing will be able to touch them in 
point of prestige; in the fact that they 
hold their own with the old foundations 
ou the shores of the Cam and the Isis. 
These ladies’ colleges are enabled to avail 
themselves to any extent of the University 
conveniences and advantages that have 
accumulated during centuries in these 
ancient seats. Not the slightest symptom 
of rivalry has been developed. On the 
contrary, the old Universities have petted 
and patronised, and helped in every 
possible way these intruders on their 
domains. |The comparative silence and 
celerity with which these new institutions 
have been developed is a remarkable 
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feature of our times, and the whole move- 
ment one of the most interesting chapters 
of social progress. Whether there will, in 
time, be any serious intellectual rivalry 
between young men and young women at 
Oxford and Cambridge is a question which 
hardly comes within the sphere of practical 
home politics, but the movement will no 
doubt generally raise the tone of female 
education throughout the country, and to 
those ladies who have the requisite leisure 
and capacity will open a boundless field for 
intellectual advancement. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 





PART IL. 

CHAPTER XI. HESTER’S GOOD WORK. 

THERE was but one opinion among the 
worthies of The Safe Retreat as to the 
cause of Squire Stirling’s seizure. 

“ Yo’ may tell me what yo’ve a moind,” 
said Mr. Bindwhistle, addressing an 
imaginary obstinate-minded person ; ‘but 
I say as this is the way on’t, and the long 
on’t, and the short on’t. Sorrow may ha’ 
weakened Maister Geoffrey (I’ve nought 
to say agen that view o’ the matter), but 
t? ghost knocked him down.” 

“Well, I dunnot know—I conna say,” 
put in Amos the tanner dubiously. 

Not having seen the ghost Amos did not 
believe in it with the same faith and 
fervour as his companions. 

“In course you don’t know,” said 
Matthew Hawthorne magisterially ; ‘we 
none on us know, but we can specerlate, 
and those on us who have given our minds 
to legal deductions can deduct. Why not ? 
Therefore I say without fear or halting that 
I agree with Maister Bindwhistle. ‘Tis a 
ghost to knock ony man down, mind that 
—a very fearsome thing even to a man of 
good courage and reasonable mind. How 
much more then to one weakened with 
lamentable grief? Neighbour Jeremy 
argufies well. He is one to edify——” 

“Tt scrabblet on t’ panes wi’ its fingers,” 
said Softie timorously. “It’s a way 
them soart have, and a sorry way too. It’s 
a way to mak’ a mon troy to get in ’s own 
boots yed foremost.” 

“Aye, aye, so ’tis,” assented the 
constable ; “ and like enoo, when Squire 
Stirling drew asoide t’ curtain to see what 
was oop, why, theer it stood, wi’ no more 
loife in its face than a dead fish.” 

“Tis no wonder he gev’ a skrike and 





fell right down atop of hisself,” said Jake. 
“‘ My own legs shook under me that toime 
as I seed ’un flittin’ through the trees like 
a bob-a-link—that did they.” 

“Tf thee hadn’t such a scarecrow of a 
body atop of ’em, thy legs ’ud mostly 
shake under thee, Jake. They’re but 
frail props fer to be a mon’s mainstay 
7? loife, and that’s the truth on ’t,” said 
Amos. 

The good man was not a little sore in 
that his companions had seen what he had 
only “heard tell of;” and that, in con- 
sequence, their words were looked upon as 
more weighty than his; hence his sharpness 
to little Jake. 

“ They’re the best as t’ Lord has giv’ me, 
anyway,” retorted the cobbler, “and if so 
be they walk in the way of righteousness 
they’re as good as the stoutest.” 

“So they are, so they are,” put in 
Farmer Dale from the chimney-corner, 
where he had been more than usually 
thoughtful all the evening; ‘and long 
may it be ere they forget the way to The 
Safe Retreat, for wi'out thee, lad, our 
meeting ‘ud be same as a glass of home- 
brew wi’out no yed to speak of. Thou’rt 
the life and spirit o’ us, little un’—that’s 
what ’tis.” 

Amos growled something low down in 
his interior which no one thought it wise 
to hear. Then his better nature asserted 
itself, and he looked round the assembly 
with a twinkle of fun in his eyes. 

** ’m a bit cross-grained to-night, chaps,” 
he said; “I’m ruefu’ minded i’ the matter 
of that there sperrit. I can’t stomach bein’ 
the ony one of yo’ as hasn’t seen ’t.” 

Yo’ moight ha’ had my place wi’out 
payin’ for ’t,” whined Softie, at which a 
hearty laugh restored the general good- 
humour. 

But the jolly farmer’s laugh did not ring 
so true as was its wont, and when the 
merriment had died away, he spoke gravely 
and with a grave look upon his face. 

“Eb, but, mates,” he said, “ moy moind’s 
sore troubled thinkin’ on t’ squire. Such 
ups and downs as he’s had this mony a 
year back! Heart-broke along o’ the bank 
robbery; heart-broke for each one on us 
as though it were for hisself—aye, and 
were too; raised oop to riches and greatness 
as a body may say, set i’ the shoeso’ them 
as were once great theirsens; and now, 
woife and choilt gone like shadders, and 
him a lonely suff’rin’ man, laid so low 
that there’s not one of us po’r ’umble chaps 
but is better off this day. Aye, lads, but 
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it’s a sorry tale, and the ways o’ the Lord 
is past findin’ out!” 

‘Yo’ may say that,” chimed in Jeremy, 
“for wheer would yo’ find a tenderer ’art 
than yon that’s well-nigh broke? It often 
ha’ seemed to me there ain’t a flower or 
a burd but what Squire Stirling loves it. 
To see how tender he is a-handling the 
leastest blossom, and to see him feedin’ 
the burdies when t’ frost pinches ’em ! 
All loves him, and none fears him— 
that’s the pattern o’ mon t’ squire is.” 

There was a little silence after this, 
broken only by the whistling of breath 
through many pipes, and the sough of the 
wind in the big thorn-tree that stretched 
its long branches above the porch out- 
side. 

‘“‘T never think of Maister Ralph wi’out 
feelin’ for all the world as if I’d swallowed 
my own last,” said Jake presently. 

He spoke softly, as we all are wont to 
speak of the dead, tenderly as it behoves 
us all to speak ; and heads were nodded, 
pipes and all, in a universal assurance of 
sympathy. 

“Tt fair comes over me to believe the 
thing,” said the farmer; “he were so bright 
and bonny, he’d such a laughing eye, such 
a cheery way wi’ him.” 

“ Aye, the father’s own son, every inch 
of him. When he looked at you, your ’art 
were drawed out o’ your bress,” said old 
Hawthorne. “ Why when my missus were 
sick last autumn was a twelvemonth, down 
he come on that there pony of his, and a 
bottle-neck stickin’ out of each of ’s pockets. 
‘Here’s stuff to mend the missus, Matthew!’ 
says he, and sure enoo’ ’twere some port- 
wine as had belonged to t’ ould squire and 
be’n in the Dale End cellars sin’ Lord 
knows when. Eh, my, my! but to think 
he’s gone fair caps me—so it does.” 

“They say t’ squire never spoke nor 
stirred for more nor three days after they 
got him leein’ on t’ floor like a dead mon, 
wi’ t’ ould dog keenin’ over him fit to 
break yer ’art to hear,” said Jake with 
an apologetic glance at Mr. Bindwhistle 
as to one who was doubtless more inti- 
mately conversant with the state of family 
matters at the Dale than anyone else 
present. 

Jeremy accepted the situation with a 
dignified nod, taking up his parable with 
readiness. 

“ For once folk say true. T’ squire never 
spoke nor stirred for three whole days; 
on’y moan’t a bit now and agen, and 
drawed his breath ’eavy, same as tho’ 





each breath were a sigh. .Then ’er perked 
up a bit, looked about ’un, and asked if 
Maister Ralph wur whoam? Yo’ may say 
that wur a poser for all concarned. Well, 
the vicar he up and said as how the young 
master weren’t arrove yet, at which Squire 
Stirling turn’t his face to t’ waa’ and said, 
‘It’s on’y a little more waitin’ ;’ which 
didn’t mend matters for them as stood by 
wi’ their hearts i’ their mouths.” 

“No more it didn’t,” said the farmer, 
with a guttural gruffness that was the out- 
come of suppressed emotion. 

“ Tak’ it a’together,” continued Jeremy, 
“Dr. Turtle is of a mind to look upon 
things as better than he expected, for t’ 
squire’s limbs ain’t so dead-alive as they 
wur, and he don’t seem so dazed i’ the 
yed, but he needs a deal o’ watchin’, and 
they’re fair wore out, to say nothing of 
Nurse Prettyman settin’ up a quinsy on her 
own account. Then the boy Davey has had 
to set out down south and mak’ enquiries 
about that missin’ ship, which, as is 
reported, went down wi’ all hands in the 
gale as swep’ our coast wi’ its tail-end on 
Christmas Eve, and went near to suck 
down a brig as had sighted her, and tried 
to make for her, but was drove to sheer 
off.” 

“As I hear,” put in the farmer at this 
point of Jeremy’s narrative, ‘ Gabriel 
Devenant’s widow has gone oop to Dale 
End to give a hand wi’ the nurse-tendin’, 
and, as I’m told, she’s a dab at such-like 
work.” 

“T wur comin’ to that,” said Jeremy, 
aggrieved. ‘I wur workin’ my way round 
to that, neighbour, if yo hadn’t ta’ent’ words 
out o’ my mouth.” 

“She’s a fine figure of a woman is 
Mrs. Hester Devenant,” said Amos Cal- 
lender, with the air of one who is a 
judge in such matters; “but I’m not so 
sure she’s one as I’d care to have a 


watchin’ of me when I was laid low. 
There’s a deal too much of the Siserrer 
about her for that job to my mind.” 


“What art ’ee drivin’ at?” said the 
farmer, his face broadening to a grin. 

“Her as wur so handy wi’ t’ joiner’s 
tools as some fule had lef’ lying handy,” 
replied Amos sententiously. 

“Well, if she hit the reet nail on 
t’ yed, thee hasn’t,” laughed the farmer. 
“Tis Jael yo’ mean, mon, and a rare bad 
wench she were, too, in my opinion, full 
o’ deceit and lies. I’d fain hope she as has 
gone to watch by Squire Stirling ain’t 
fashioned after such a sorry pattern. It 
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says summat for Hester Devenant that she 
took upon hersel’ a charitable office.” 

“They say,” persisted Jake (who had no 
mind to lose his reputation as the best- 
informed gossip in Becklington), “that she 
went to the vicar and entreated, even 
with sighin’ and tears, to be let tak’ a 
hand in a’ the watchin’ and tendin’ up at 
the great house, so that he hadn’t the 
heart to say her nay. I’m told that her 
own daughter spoke up for her and said 
how marvellous well she nursed an old 
Frenchman years ago, and how he couldn’t 
‘| abide her out o’ his sight—and that’s how 
| the thing came about.” 

“She’s not one given to much sighin’ 
and tears isn’t Hester Devenant, all the 
same,” said the farmer; “I mind well 
meetin’ her the very night as po’r Gabriel 
put hisself away, and her eyes were dry 
—aye, an’ bright too—though she were 
sore beset, as ony mon might see; pale as 
yon ghost we wot of, and wi’ her honds 
twistin’ and turnin’ and squeegin’ one in 
the other like livin’ critturs in pain. She’s 
lived a lonesome life has Hester Deve- 
nant, and kep’ the world at arm’s-length, 
as the sayin’ goes ; but she’s come out 0’ 
hersen at last and done a good deed, for 
the vicar’s lady is sick and Nurse Pretty- 
man laid by, and it really wants a female 
kind, and no mistake, to see to a sick 
man; while, as to paid nurses, they ain’t 
good for much, bein’ fuller of thought 
for their own stommicks among strange 
victuals, than for the sick and sufferin’ 
given over to their care.” 

Assuredly no lighter- handed, softer- 
footed. nurse ever held sway in a sick- 
room than Hester Devenant—at least, 
such was the verdict of Dale End. It 
seemed as if all hardness, all coldness of 
character had dropped from her like a mere 
husk or garment as she crossed the 
threshold of Geoffrey Stirling’s room. 

Cuthbert Deane, eager to make repara- 
tion for all past injustice towards her, 
went almost joyfully home to tell his 
spouse of this pearl of price that had 
been found, this quiet helpful woman who 
had come forward to lend her aid. 

“The whole place seemed to change— 
the room and everything in it. She has 
such a gift of orderly management as I 
never saw equalled,” said the vicar with 
enthusiasm. ‘Turtle was delighted with 
the intelligent way in which she grasped 
the case; and I am glad to be able to 
come home to you to-night, for you are 
very sadly, my poor Alicia !” 








His poor Alicia, having taken a violent 
cold, had no voice, or only the husky 
remnant of a voice to answer him with ; 
but, even making all allowances, he could 
not forbear the reflection that illness makes 
even the sweetest natures more or less 
petulant, for Alicia showed little warmth of 
interest in thestory of Mrs. Devenant’s excel- 
lent qualities as a nurse, and even drew her 
hand somewhat abruptly from her hus- 
band’s as he enlarged upon the theme. 

“T am sorry she is there—sorry she has 
got into the house at all. I am very 
wicked, I dare say, Cuthbert, but I 
thoroughly distrust her, and—I love the 
squire. Yes, you see I do not mind calling 
him by the dear old name. He has been 
so good to me—so good to me!” 

Here Alicia’s hoarse utterances began to 
break into sobs, and her husband could 
think of nothing better to do than draw 
the poor aching head upon his shoulder, 
and smooth the ruffled hair gently with 
loving fingers. 

* Nobody liked Mrs. Devenant less than 
you, at one time,” persisted Mrs. Alice, 
taking kindly enough to the position 
assigned her, but determined to have her 
say, nevertheless. 

“T know,” returned the vicar sadly ; 
“but it was an unjust prejudice, and I set 
it aside as soon as I recognised it to be such.” 

“Tt wasn’t, it was aninstinct—it was true 
—like the instinct that prompted you to go 
up to Dale End ever so late on New Year’s 
night, and brought you to poor Davey’s 
aid when he needed you so sorely. I 
believe in instinct; and I tell you I in- 
stinctively distrust that woman, and feel— 
yes, dear Cuthbert, know—that there is 
something strange about her, something 
bitter and terrible, held down, if you will, 
kept in check, but still there.” 

“Was Hilda here to-night?” were the 
vicar’s next words. 

“Yes; I wanted her to stay, being alone ; 
but she would not; she said she was rest- 
less, and would rather spend the night at 
home. Hilda has grown very fond of the 
White House ; she says she loves to listen 
to the sound of the river as she lies awake.” 

“ She is a strange child.” 

“‘ Hardly a child, Cuthbert, now. Hilda 
is fast growing into a woman; in heart 
and mind she is older than her years; but 
you are right, dear—she is strange, more 
especially of late.” 

“ How so?” 

“There is a kind of fear over her. I 
cannot tell of what. Sometimes I fancy 
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she does not know herself—sometimes I 
fancy it is fear of one with whom perfect 
love should make fear impossible.” 

“ Her mother?” 

“ Who else should it be ?” 

“ Dear wife, you are full of prejudice— 
a prejudice that I, alas! helped to build 
up—full of a sick woman’s fancies, too, 
to-night.” 

Truly it seemed so, for at that very hour, 
had anyone glanced through the windows 
of the “ squire’s rooms” at Dale End, they 
might well have thought Hester Devenant 
no poor representative of woman in the 
character of a “ ministering angel.” 

Her soft clinging robe made no rustle ; 
the black lace that coifed her beautiful 
head suggested nothing less than the sooth- 
ing idea of asister of mercy. Long since 
her shapely hands had acquired a softness 
and fairness that betrayed no trace of the 
homely toil of earlier days. The farmer’s 
daughter might have been a duchess for 
any signs of rustic origin that clung to her 
nowadays. 

She stood opposite the tall narrow mirror 
in which Geoffrey Stirling had seen his own 
death-stricken face reflected. One hand 
rested on the narrow shelf, the other lay 
in the strong grasp of Davey’s. Davey— 
worn and weary with long and hurried 
journeying—weary and worn, too, with 
fruitless searchings into the fate of the ill- 
starred Aladdin. 

If one faint ray of hope had ever shone, 
that hope was gone. 

Should Geoffrey Stirling awake to the 
reality of all things—should that mist of 
confused thought that now veiled his 
senses clear away—should he ask if any 
tidings of his son had reached the ears 
of those about him, no answer was possible 
save that all had been done that could 
be done, and that naught was of any 
avail. 

“That is what Dr. Turtle fears,” said 
Mrs. Devenant ; “his waking once more 
to the fresh knowledge of his loss——” 

“But you,” said Davey eagerly, “ you 





think more hopefully? You have fewer 
fears 1” 

“‘ My opinion does not count for much.” 

‘‘With me it does. You are always, 
have always been so wise; you must know 
better than the rest; and do you think, 
dear Mrs. Devenant, that my master may 
yet be restored tous?” 

He trembled with eagerness as he 
spoke. He had travelled far. Forgetful 
of his physical needs in the intensity of 
anxiety that possessed his soul, he had 
eaten little. Now the strain began to 
tell. . 
He sank wearily into Geoffrey Stirling's 
chair, laying his head back and looking 
wistfully up to Hester. 

“Davey,” she said, and her pale face 
lighted up with that wonderful smile that 
had set Gabriel Devenant’s heart beating 
in the old days, “ you are tired out. Fancy 
—just for this once—that I am your 
mother, and you a child bound to obey. 
Go and rest. Ask me no more questions. 
To-morrow will be time enough to talk 
these matters over. You leave your master 
in safe hands. You may take your fill of 
sleep. Do as I tell you, boy.” 

With the last word, Hester bent her tall 
head suddenly, and just touched with her 
lips the broad brow from which Davey’s 
fair locks fell back. 

He caught her hand, pressing it to his 
heart, his lips. 

Yes,” he said, “yes; let me call you 
mother. I, who have never known a 
mother’s love, shall know it henceforth 
and for ever, and Hilda——” 

But a hand was laid upon his mouth, 
stifling his words. 

“See,” said Hester, “the door is ajar; 
he hears you, and is stirring. Go!” 

“One word,” he whispered. “It is 
beautiful to find you here, doing a beautiful 
work. Good-night, mother !” 

Again he would have caught her hand, 
but she waved him back ; and s0, softly, 
for fear of disturbing the sick man, he went 
to seek the rest which he so sorely needed. 
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